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PEEFACE. 



Some of the characteristic features of this little book are 
the following 

(1.) All the words having the same vowel sound are hrought 
together. The child is thus saved one great difficulty in pro- 
nunciation. 

(2.) All the words having the earae vowel sound represented 
by the same letters are brought together in smaller divisions. 
This complete separation of words employing difEerent cha- 
racters to represent the same sound, greatly facilitates their 
being learnt, and tends to prevent subsequent confusion and 
inaccuracy.* 

(3.) In the still smaller divisions, which may be used as 
separate lessons, the common alphabetical arrangement has 
been departed from as being arbitrary and useless. Instead of 
this the place of the words is determined by their last letters, 
according to their natural relationship of sound. Thus, words 
ending in the liquids (1, m, n, r) are put together in one or 
more lessons ; then those ending in the labials (p, b, f, v) ; 
then those ending in the dentals (t, d, th sharp, tb. flat), and 
so on. I have made and employed this terminal phonetic 
aiTangement because I believe that slovenly articulation is 
more common at the end than at the beginning of a word, 
and that the child yrho in daily exercise distinguishes 

* The nature of the classification made use of will be more easily 
and clearly seen by a glance at the Table of Contents, pp. vi> vii, 
viii. 
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between the sounds of the most nearly related consonants has 
laid the foundation of a clear and correct pronunciation.* 

(4.) The meaning of a word is shown by its use. The common 
method of explanation, by synonyms or definitions, is for the 
most part as useless as it is wearisome. The synonymous 
word is often more difficult than the word under explanation, 
and the definition long and unintelligible. The meaning of a 
word is best learnt from its use. For this reason every word 
found in the columns is employed in a sentence. As few of 
these sentences were made by myself, I may observe that I 
think them suited to a child's understanding, and therefore 
serving their purpose of teciching the use of a word by using it 
This, if rightly done, necessarily includes a knowledge of what 
the word means. 

(5.) Spelling cmd Reading are to be taught at the same time. 
It is only for brevity's sake the work is called " Spelling for 
Beginners.'* With a view to the simultaneous teaching of 
reading and spelling, the sentences explaining the words in 
columns have been formed with such simplicity both of word 
and thought, as to make them an easy exercise in Heading. 
Thus the child spells in order that he may learn to read — and 
reads that he may understand what he has spelt. The result 
of this process, by giving an interest to the child in his work, 
will be to diminish his labour, and so to lessen the time that 
will be required to master both these arts. 

* It is not of course intended that these teims, or the tMture of 
the arrangement, should he brought under the consideration of 
children so young as those who will probably use this book. To do 
80 would be more than useless ; it would be mischievous. But in 
this, as in more important matters, a child may be subjected to the 
beneficial influence of an arrangement which he is incapable of 
understanding. 
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EXPLANATION OF MAEKS AND SIGNS. 



1. When a letter is silent, i.e., not sonnded, it is shown to be 
so by being printed in italic. Thus the italic t in ofifen, page 
70, points out that t is not pronounced. The learner is to 
remember that the letter thus marked i» not to be sounded in 
speaJcing, and not to be omitted in writing. 

2. The * at the end of a word shows that it has more than one 
meaning. Thus, page 20, draught* shows that there are two 
meanings to the word : (a) as much liquid as is drunk at a time — 
a draught of water ; (b) a current of aix—to sit in a 
draught. The word glass** directs attention to three 
meanings, as (a) the transparent substance— we can see 
through glass ; {b) a vessel made of the substance, and used 
to hold Uquids—give him a glass of milk ; (c) a mirror— you 
look in the glass too often. When not so many sentences 
are found in the book as there are meanings marked, it may be 
well for the teacher to give the additional meaning with sentences, 
or, better still, that the child may be called upon and assisted to 
do so. 

8. The t shows that there is more or less difficulty in the word 
before which it is placed, and should therefore receive special 
attention. Thus, in their proper places, we have f which, f ghost, 
t knock, t aUways, t bis-cwU, &c., &c., all which are often misspelt, 
and to which therefore extra time and attention should be given 
on the part both of the learner and the examiner. 

When this mark is put before a number, as f 7a, 1 13b, Ac, it 
means that the whole exercise has its difficulties, and requires 
therefore a more than usual effort to master it. Some of these 
more difficult exercises might, with some children, be advan- 
tageously defeired till the other parts of the book have been gone 
through. 
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1. THe sound of a in bat is represented only by the letter a. 

I. Words ending in m. 

am jam The ram ran at the man. Sam has 
ham slam the ham. I am fond of jam. Do 
ram sham not slam the door. He has a sham 
nose. 

II. Words ending in n. 

Dan is an old man. The boy ran 
by the van. A pan of bran is on 
the tan. Ann is so hot, can you fan 
her? 

III. Words ending in p. 

Baby has not a cap; he can sit in my 
lap, and have some pap, then take a 
nap. There is no nap on my hat. 
Tap the tree to get the sap out of it; 
it is by the gap in the hedge. Look 
on the map. Rap at the door. 



an van 

man tan 

pan can 

fan bran 



cap pap 

gap rap 

lap sap 

map tap 



nap 
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IV. Words ending in p. 

clap Btrap Clap hands, and stamp feet, this cold 
flap Ifimp day. He gave the cat a slap with a 
slap damp strap. Bamp shoes bring on cramp, 
snap stamp A rat is in the trap. Bring a lamp, 
trap cramp See the bat flap his wings, and snap 
his teeth. 

V. Words ending in b, ve. 

cab grab Lay the crab on the slab, or he will 

crab scab grab your hand. Do not say grab, 

dab slab The cab was drab. You have a dab 

drab fhavo of jam on your nose. The scab is hard, 

VI. Words ending in t. 

at pat Bob sat on my hat, and made it as 

bat* rat flat as his bat. The bat flies at night, 

brat sat A rat sat on the mat. Fat him on 

cat that the head, but do not call him a brat, 

chat vat He had a chat with cook ; she said. Look 

fat ant at that cat, she has got at the fat. A 

flat pant vat is made to hold beer. An ant 

hat plant may hurt a plant. When I run it 

mat makes me pant. 

VII. Words ending in d, 

bad and She is glad to gad about. I can 

brad hand add up my sum. A lad who will not 

dad band* work is bad. A brad is a small nail, 

gad grand The man who is mad had hurt his hand ; 

had land it was sad to see him. The band plays 

lad sand grand music. The Strand is in Lon- 

glad stand don. The land by the sea is sand; 

mad strand let us stand there and see the sun set. 

sad add Ba-by calls pa-pa dad. 
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VIII. Words ending in ct 

back Jack Jack lay on his back. If you hack 
black sack my bat, I will give you a smack. I 
clack slack will pack up some nuts for you out of 
crack smack the sack; sit on the stack and crack 
hack stack them. Put some hay in the black 
pack* tack* po-ny's rack. Let us swing on the 
rack track slack rope. Do hold your clack. 

A tack is a small nail. See the snail's 

track on the path. 



IX. Words ending in nk. 

bank shank He fell horn the plank, and sank in 

flank tank the tank. We have a shank of beef, 

hank not a flank. Our cash is in the bank ; 

plank thank not the bank of a stream. Have you 

rank* a hank of silk *} Frank and I thank 

Frank you. The butter is rank. A duke 

sank is a man of rank. 



X. Words ending in g. 

bagr dragr The nag will drag the dead stag to 

fag the bank. The bag on his back makes 

lag tag him lag. If your lace has no tag put 

flag* it in the rag-bag. If you do fag at 

nag stag your books do not brag of it, and wag 

rag wag your head so. The flag is on the 

brag stee-ple. The flag grows on the bank. 



XI. Words ending in ng. 

bang hang Do not bang the door. A gang of 
fang rang bad men stole some cash from the bank, 
pang slang The fang of a bad tooth will give a sharp 
gang pang. Hang up my hat. Who 

rang the bell? Do not talk slang. 
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XII. Words ending in s. 

gas liats Oats set up their backs when they are 
raps mats angry. The man hacks the tree till it 
traps rats cracks and falls. Are there any rats in 
straps backs the traps P The man raps at the door, 
bats cracks Are the mats there? Gas is a kind, of 
cats hacks air that will burn. Put the straps 
round the bats. Get your hats, and go. 

XIII. Words ending in s sounded like z. 

as lags See how he crams the cake into his 
has rags mouth as he stands there. Has the 
crams stags duke any stags in his park? How 
sands slabs he lags along with those bags of rags 
stands crabs in his hands ! These slabs and crabs 
bags hands were got from the rocks on the sands. 

XIV. Words ending in sh, x, xe. 

ash mash An ash is a tree, but a hash is a stew, 
hash smash Tell cook to mash the turnips. If 
cash rash you do not pay cash you may often buy 
dash crash trash. The cab-man was rash to lash 
gash sash his horse; it made him dash along the 
lash trash road, splash the mud, and smash the cab 
clash with a great crash. The poor horse 

flash flax had such a gash. Ann wore a blue 
slash wax sash. Swords clash and slash, and 
splash axe flash. Bees make wax. Flax is 
the stalk of a plant. The axe is sharp. 

XV. Words ending in ch. 

batch patch We had a foot-ball match. The 
catch thatch hen will hatch all those eggs. Make 
hatch snatch ten loaves in a batch. If you put 
latch scratch your hand under the thatch to catch 
match** the owl she will scratch you. Snatch 
it away ! My rabbit has a black 
patch on his nose. Latch the door. 
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^9 The sound of a in face is represented by a. 

I, Words ending in le, me. 

ale scale** What is her name P Is yours the 
gale stale same? James came away from the 
male tale game so pale and lame. Let him have 
pale* .game* some ale. The bread was stale. Pick 
sale lame up the nuts which tlie gale blew off^ and 
flame tame weigh them in the scale. Tell me a tale, 
frame same It was a shame to smash the frame, 
name shame The "he" of any kind is the male. 

The flame rose as high as the house. 

IL Words ending in ne, re. 

fare He broke the pane of glass. The man 

hare who did it is not sane. Is the mare 

share for saleP The hare was taken in a 

mare snare. Do not scare away the larks, 

rare they are so tame. There are some rare 

pare plants in the lane. Bare you eat a pear ? 

spare Yes, if I pare it. I do not care what 

snare is the fare. Spare all you can for the 
poor, they crave a share. Call Jane. 

III. Words ending in pe, be, fe, ve. 

ape brave Tell me the tale about the babes in 
gape crave the wood. Those grapes are stale. Who 
grape gave gave them to you? Few men shave, 
shape grave* How brave they are who take out 
tape save the life-boat to save others from the 
slave wave I The ape has the shape, but not 
babe shave the sense, of a man. If you gape so, 

I will tie a tape round your face. You 
safe* may well look grave, the boat is not 

safe. There are few slaves now. 



Jane 

lane 

mane 

pane 

sane 

care 

scare 

dare 
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IV. Words ending in te, de, the. 



pate fade Mind how you skate ; you may fall on 

bate made your pate. I hate to bate the charge 

late shade for anything. Have you a slate P Take 

rate* spade your spade, and set these plants in the 

gate wade shade, or they will soon fade. Wood is 

grate made square with a plane, and round in 

skate* bathe a lathe. It is not safe to bathe in the 

slate lathe lake, though cows wade in it. It is very 

hate late, and there is not a spark in the 

baste grate. Who shakes the gate at that 

haste rate P Make haste and bring the paste, 

paste Cook will baste the meat to make it 

taste taste nice. Do not waste any-thing, 

waste that you may not want any-thing. 

V. Words ending in ke. 

lake cake Let us ask cook to bake us a large 



slake sake cake to take to school. Tie up the rose 
make snake to a stake, then rake the mould to 
rake stake make it flat. We call the male duck a 
drake shake drake. The snake has scales all over it. 
flake take A flake of snow is like a star. I should 
bake wake like to sail on the lake. For my sake, 
pray do not shake so. Do not make a 
noise, or you will wake lit-tle Fan-ny. 
A cup of tea will slake my thirst. 



VI. Word^ ending in ge. 

age stage* What is your age P He is in a rage, 
rage change for he has to do a page of sums, and he 
page* strange wants to play with his stage. The lark 
cage is in a cage. What a strange change 

for the poor bird ! 
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VII. Words ending in ce, se, — sounded s; — ^ze, sounded z. 

case* brace* How red your face is ! We have had 
chase grace a race and a paper chase all over the 
dace trace place. Do you catch dace P Yes, I have 
face scarce a brace. You ran at a great pace, but 
lace* we could trace you. Have you space in 

pace blaze your case for this lace P Has papa said 
place* glaze grac^ P Are good men scarce P What a 
space graze blaze ! how it shines on the glaze of the 
race maze tiles ! Cattle love to graze in tall grass. 

It is hard to find our way in a maze. 

9a. The sound of a in face is represented by ai« Pain has 
the same sound as pane. 

I. Words ending in L 

Hail is frozen rain. May we go for a 
sail to-day 1 A flail is to thrash corn 
with. If a man fail to pay what is due 
he may be put in jail. The snail leaves 
a trail as he crawls along. Hang the 
pail to the nail on the rail. What can 
ail puss 1 Look at her tail. The mail 
train takes letters. 

11. Words ending in m, n, r. 

aim train** If you strain your arm, you may 

maim sprain sprain it, and that will give you great 

grain pain. In vain we tried to catch the 

pain stain train. Take good aim; do not maim 

plain* strain the dog. Clear out the drain. Do 

vain not stain the walls. The rain makes 

chain air the plain yield grain. We think 

rain hair with the brain. The bear was held by 

brain fair* a chain. That fair girl with light 

drain chair hair was in a chair in the open air. 

* Better than gaoly ^hich is also used. 

Digitized by Google 
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III. Words ending in t, d ; — ce, se, ze. 

bait* maid The smell of the paint made her 

wait braid faint. The heat will taint the meat, 

paint "Wait, little maid, lend your aid to sew 

faint tplaice on this braid. Baise the baize curtain, 

taint raise We want some bait for dace. The 

aid baize plaice is a flat fish. 

^b. The sound of a in face is represented by ay. 

May I stay and play on the hay all 
day? Pray do not say nay. Pay 
for the nuts. One horse in the dray is 
gray, the other is bay. The spray of 
the sea beat over a ship that lay in the 
bay. Stay, put the clay on this tray. 
A jay is a gay bird, but if the ass 
bray it will fly away. Do not stray 
from here. A ray of sun-shine came 
into the play-room. The child is in the 
way. The coach is not safe ; it sways 
from side to side. 



bay 


bray 


jay 


tray 


lay 


stray 


clay 


day 


may* 


dray 


nay 


gray 


pay 


gray^ 


play 


say 


pray 


stay* 


spray 


way 


bay* 


sway 


ray 





i2e. The sound of a in face is represented by e| ea, ei, eigh.^ ey. 

there veil They will break the glass. Do you 

where vein wear a great coat? A bear can tear 

skein a horse to pieces. Swear not at all. 

bear* neigh This pear is ripe. Where is Tom? 

pear weigh There he is. Cook the steak. How 

tear eight blue the veins in their arms are ! 

swear There is a skein of silk on your veil, 
wear weight What makes a horse neigh P "Weigh 

great prey the cakes; the weight is eight pounds, 

break* they Is a hound a beast of prey? I like 

steak whey curds and whey. 

* Better than greyi which is also used. 
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S* The sound of a in path is represented by a. 

I. Words ending in 1, m, n, r, re. 
bar snarl Ah! the cats are in the car. -The 
far sun is not so far off as a star is. The 

car arm bar has had tar put on it. We had a 
scar farm jar made of spar. What made that scar 
jar charm on your face ? How our dog does snarl I 
spar harm he laid hold of Tom's arm too. Eats do 
tar great harm on a farm ; they eat the 

star bam corn in the barn. Please dam my sock 
fare dam for me. It would charm you to hear 
the larks sing. 

II. Words ending in p, f, ve. 

harp f calf I got such a lai^e fish that I could not 
sharp f half grasp it. How it did gasp ! Mamma 
clasp fscarf has a scarf on when she plays the harp, 
gasp She will carve, so we shall not starve, 

grasp carve Is her knife sharp P Clasp the book, 
starve The calf drank half a pail-ful of milk. 

III. Words ending in t, d, th. 

cart card Fart of our lunch was a tart. We 

dart hard are to have a ride in the cart; let us 

part yard start soon. How my hands do smart I 

smart* See the hawk dart down into the yard, 

start path My heart beats so hard when I am in the 

tart* bath bath. The card lay on the path. 

IV. Words ending in k. 
bark* ask Hark I it is the lark. Will it sing in 
dark mask the dark P 'No, but the deer in the 
hark bask park will start if they hear the dog bark, 
lark cask Ask for the lamp to do your task. Did 
mark task you see Sam in the black maskP The 
park flask ale is in a cask; the oil is in a flask, 
shark Look at the mark the spark has made 

spark on my hand. A shark is a large hsh 

that will eat men; it will bask in the sun. 
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V. Words ending in aa, ce sounded like s ; sh. 

asB chance How the poor ass likes to roll on the 
mass dance grass ! Did you pass that mass of clay ? 
pass France It is to make bricks of. When we are in 
glass**glance France there is a chance that we may 
brass lance dance. A. spear is a lance. A young 
grass prance horse will prance. Take a glance at 
trance the glass, and see the black on your 
nose. A trance is a kind of sleep. The 
harsh master is too harsh. Pass over the 
marsh marsh. Brass is made of copper and zinc. 

VI. Words ending in eh, ge. 

arch large The sun will parch the ground. How 
march barge well they march I What do they charge 
parch charge for the starch P A large barge went 
starch under the arch. 

fSa. The sound of a in path is represented by au (aunt) ; by 
ua (guard), the u being silent ; by ea (heart), the e being silent. 

aunt guard The deer was shot in the haunch, 
haunt Aunt will take us to see the launch 

laugh heart of a great ship. Does not the mar-tin 
launch hearth haunt roofs ) It is good to laugh when 
haunch you can. Keep out of the draught, 

draught* Our good dog will g^uard us. How 
my heart beats ! Sweep up the hearth. 

4» The sound of a in ball is represented by a. 

I. Words ending in 11, m, n, r. 

all small Tall Frank threw the ball right over the 

ball* squall*wall. Call me if the trap should fall, 

call wall We want the small bat, it is in the back 

fall war hall. All the boys are round the stall, 

hall warm What makes puss squall so) It is sad 

stall* swarm to be at war. Bees swarm in warm 

tall warn weather. Warn Tom not to go near them. 
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n. Words ending in % d, th; — k; — ^p, f; — se, 

malt chalk^ That bald old man is going to scald 
salt stalk^ the malt to make beer. Some put salt 
halt talk^ in milk. She has a wart on her nose, 
wart walk^ A quart is two pints. Eun hard if you 
quart want warmth. There is a warp in the 

warp wood. We land goods at a wharf. Tom 
bald wharf Thumb is a dwarf. Let us halt here, 
scald dwarf and then we can walk to the chalk hill, 
and talk about how it came there. The 
warmth false stalk of flax is not so tall as you are. 
Never be false. 

4La, The sound of a in ball is represented by aw. 

10* Pronounce these words carefully; not as if ending in r. 
There must be no rolling of the tongue. 

L Words ending in aw. 

The cat's paw is soft, but the claw of 
the crab is hard. The jack-daw cries out, 
Caw! caw! He is fond of raw meat, 
and of haws. The ass has to draw a 
load of straw. A warm day will thaw 
the ice. We call a large marble a taw. 
All must obey the law. We saw a flaw 
in the vase. Our teeth are fixed in the j aw. 

II. Words ending in 1, n. 

bawl lawn* Puss wants to crawl into the hole 

brawl fawn* where the rats are. Did you see Jack 

drawl dawn sprawl in the mud ? How he did bawl I 

crawl pawn He will not get into such a brawl again, 

shawl prawn Do not drawl so. The shawl cost ten 

sprawl sawn pounds. Lawn is made of flax. Why 

yawn do three balls hang out at the pawn- 
* In these four words the / is not sounded ; talk is pronounced tauh. 
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shop % The young deer was up at dawn; 
it is called a fawn. Who lias sawn this 
plank? When you yawn it makes me 
yawn too. The prawn is red, but the 
shrimp is brown. Our lawn is as soft as 
vel-vet, and as smooth as a ta-ble. 



4:3. The sound of a in ball is represented by au. 

haul sauce Haul in the rope. Why did you daub 
daub cause it with tar? It is not my fault, you 
fault pause have no cause to blame me. There is a 
vault gauze large vault under the church. Mamma 
has a gauze scarf. The sauce is too 
salt. Always pause at a full stop. 



(S* The sound of e in bed is represented by e. 

I. Words endhig in IL 



beU 

fell 

tell 

dell 

dwell 

cell 

sell 



smell 
spell 
shell 
well* 
swell 
yell 



gem hen 
them men 



pen* 



hem 
elm ten 
helm then 
glen 
den wren 
fen when 



The bell will tell the time. In the 
jail each man has to dwell in a cell by 
himself. Will you sell the shell that 
fell from the shelf? Can you spell 
wellP How sweet the hay in the dell 
does smell! What makes your veins 
swell so? Why did my dog yell sol 
It was struck with a large stone. 

II. l^ords ending in m, n. 

Down that glen there was once a 
bear's den. This pen is made from the 
wing of a moor hen, that was shot in the 
fen. A wren made its nest in an elm, 
and laid ten eggs in it; but when she 
was on them the men cut down the tree. 
The hem of the robe had a gem on it. 
The rudder of a ship is called the helm. 
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bet 

jet 

let 

net 

pet 

set* 

wet 

lent* 

sent 



fscent 
went 
belt 
felt* 
melt 
pelt 
best 
jest 
west 
next 



bed mend 
red bend 
shed* send 
wed 

end length 
lend strength. 



III. Words ending in t. 

Let me get some jet. We may not 
bet nor pelt stones. Lend me your net. 
I lent you my belt. When they went 
to cricket they met in a tent that let in 
the wet. Melt the wax they sent; it 
felt hard. The tulip has no scent. The 
sun sets in the west. Next day it rises 
in the east. It is best not to jest with 
boys who are in a pet. 

IV. Words ending in d, th. 

Send to the end of the lane for some 
string to mend my net. I will lend you 
some. Let your bow be of your own 
length, and of such strength that you 
can just bend it. To wed is to marry. 
The sun set red over that shed while we 
were in bed. 

V. Words ending in p, h, f, ve. 
help pelf Do not step on the web if you can 
hemp shelf help it. Eope is made of hemp. He 
step shelve lives by him-self, and puts all his pelf 
web twelve on a [^helf. He has twelve bags-full to 
self shelve now. 

VI. Words ending in s sotind, s, ss, se, ce, x ; — and in sh. 
bless fence You have made your dress in a sad 
cress hence mess. Tes, I have been over the fence 
chess thence to get some water-cress. You should 
dress* whence have shown more sense. There is less 
less harm done than you think. Bless me ! 

Do not press so hard. Hawks eat flesh. 
Can you play at chess P Yes. Hence 
means from here; thence means from 
there ; whence means from where. What 
elseP Is there nothing fresh P Never 
vex one of the gen-tle sex. 



mess"* 



sex 
vex 



press" 
yes 

flesh 
else fresh 
sense 
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desk 
deck 
speck 
twreck 

leg 
beg 

bench 
trench 



VII. Words ending in k, g, nch, tch, dge. 
drench From the deck of our ship we saw a 
fetch "^^^^5 

stretch ^^^^^^ a mere speck. I should like 
sketch 



to ride in a sledge over the snow. Drive 
a wedge under the ledge of this desk, 
ledge The young birds in the hedge will not 
fledge fledge for a week. Shells are got in a 
sledge net called a dredge. Fetch some paper 
dredge to stretch for us to sketch upon. Let 
hedge me lie on this bench. The wa-ter from 
the trench will drench the gar-den. 
The peg of your top hurt my leg. You 
need not beg that wren's egg of me. 



1 5a. The Bound of e in bed is represented by ea. 

Words ending in t, d, th; — ^f. 

threat spread Spread some jam on the bread, 
sweat stead Jack is a-way; so I have come in his 
breast thread stead. I dread a bump on my head, 
death the last made me deaf. My bird is 
lead dead. I want some lead and thread 

bread breath for my line. Do not tread on my toe. 
tread breadth What breadth is the paper? He was 
dead stealth out of breath, and in a great sweat, 
dread wealth He had come out by stealth. The 
head* health threat scares him. ^Neither health 
nor wealth can keep away death. 



t(S^. It is also represented by a, ai, ay, ie. 

ate says Who ate the pears ? He says that she 
said friend said with a smile, You are my ftiend. I 

and my friend ate the fruit. My sister 

says that I said too much. 
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O. The Bound of e in me is represented by e^ ee. 

I. Words eliding in e, ee, 1, m. 

he see He is here, he went to see the bees 

me tree in their hives under that tree. Let me 

she thee free. I do not feel well. We will see 

we feel thee again. Did the slave try to flee P 

the heel Yes, but he hurt his heel, and they saw 

here feel him reel and fall on his knee. In old 

flee keel times thee and ye were said instead of 

free peel saying "you." The keel of the boat 

bee reel* hurt the eel. Do not eat the peel of 

f knee seem the pear. 

II. Words ending in n, r; — ^p, f. 

been deep We have seen a green snake; its fang 

g^een keep has a keen point. Where have you 

keen peep been? He has had so much beer, he 

seen sheep can-not steer the boat. Do not leer so 

sleep at me. It is not kind to jeer or sneer, 

beer steep How sleek the deer are ! Keep away 

deer sweep from the steep bank where the sheep go 

jeer weep to sleep.. You may peep at them. We 

leer should weep if you fell into that deep 

sneer beef stream. Will you sweep my room, 

steer please. Beef is the flesh of the ox. 

III. Words ending in t, d, th. 

beet breed When many ships meet they are called 
feet bleed a fleet. Some sugar is made of beet 
fleet feed root. Keep your feet warm. Is a sheet 
meet deed made of flax? I have made my hand 
sheet seed bleed with the leaf of the reed. Pull up 
street speed that weed with all speed, or its seed 
sweet heed will soon spread. Pray heed what I say. 

Mercy is the seed of many a good deed, 
need teeth You need not feed my bird. Where do 
reed larks breed? Clean your teeth. This 

street is wide. How sweet the iig is ! 
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IV. Words ending in se, ze, sounded like z ; — ^k, ch. 

cheese leek Mice are very fond of cheese. How 
meek the trees wave in the breeze. Squeeze 
breeze cheek the orange. Go down on your knees, 
freeze seek If it freeze, how we shall wheeze and 
sneeze sneeze. Is not a leech like an eel 1 Do 

squeeze leech not make a long speech. How meek the 
wheeze beech sheep look ; they will not eat a leek, 
speech What makes your cheek so pale 1 Let 

us go and seek some nests among the 

beech trees. 



V* The Bound of e in me is represented by ea. 

I. Words ending in ea, 1. 

flea peal The sweet pea is not good to eat. 

pea real Eain makes pigs squeal. The sea is 

sea seal* salt. A flea bit me. Seal the note. 

tea tsqueal A teal is like a duck. A peal of bells 
steal makes real music. A great deal of tea 

deal* teal comes from Assam. Veal is the flesh of 

heal veal the calf, which is fed on milk and meal. 

meal* Never steal. Eest will heal a sprain. 

The seal is not a fish though it lives in 
the sea. The wood of fir-trees sawn into 
planks is called deal. 



II. Words ending in m, n. 

beam* scream Skim the cream from the milk. The 
team lean* steam-boat sailed on a broad stream, 
dream glean The team of horses drew a beam along, 
cream mean She went to glean in the bean-field, 
seam bean He will often scream out in a dream, 
steam clean Will you clean the seam of my dress? 
stream wean I mean to wean the lamb. It will be 
very lean if you do. 
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ni. Words ending in r; — ^p, f, ve. 



ear 
hear 
year 
dear 
fear 
near 
rear** 
tear 

clear leave 
Bmear weave 
spear heave 
shear 



leap 
reap 
cheap 
heap 

leaf* 
sheaf 



I fear I shall not hear well, if you are 
not near ; my ear is not yet clear. I 
have not shed a tear for more than a 
year. Do not smear the paper, it was 
very dear, yet we have a ream of it. 
They shear sheep at the rear of the 
house. The spear is used in war. Can 
the pony leap over that heapP Did 
you buy him cheap P Every leaf is at 
rest. The sheaf of com was blown down. 
How many men can reap that wheat) 
The poor will glean what they leave. 
They weave the straw into mats. Sailors 
heave the lead to find the depth of the 
water. I fear he will not rear those 
young black-birds if he takes them out of 
the nest! Give me a leaf of paper. 



IV. Words ending in t, d, th. 

What beast can bleat P The sheep. 
Do not beat it. A fire made of peat 
will give enough heat to cook meat. 
Take a seat and eat ; the feast will be a 
treat. At least make the place neat. 
Wheat fiour and yeast make bread. 
The sun rises in the east. !Never cheat, 
even in play. The bead was of red glass. 
Bead as well as you can. Lead the goat 
by the beard. Plead for your life. A 
twheat sheath cat has a sheath for each of its claws, 
east twreath See what a sweet wreath of flowers we 
beaat heath have got from the bleak heath. Do not 
beat that lit-tle boy with a stick, because 
he beat you in dass. Treat the boy 
well, for he works hard. 



eat 


least 


meat 


feast 


neat 


yeast 


peat 




beat* 


lead 


bleat 


read 


heat 


plead 


treat* 


bead 


cheat 


beard 


seat 
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V. Wards ending in Is.; — in se, ce, sounded s ; se, sounded 
z; — ch. 

beak grease He is so weak that he cannot speak, 
bleak peace Snow lies on the mountain peak. A 
freak wolf wiU sneak out of sight. Do not let 

leak 8£=ZB.the door creak. The bird has a streak 
peak ease of black on its beak. Just for a freak 
sneak please he cried out that there was a leak in the 
speak tease ship. The air is bleak. Can you reach 
creak grease to get a peach for each boy 1 Min-is-ters 
streak preach to teach us how to liye. Cease 

weak each from work, and take your ease (z). 

beach Please (z) do not tease (z) ; let me be in 
lease peach peace. Have you a lease of the land 
cease reach that is sown with peas (z) ) Do not 
crease preach crease or grease (z) the paper. I hate 

teach grease. The boat that brought the crew 
from the wreck is now drawn up on the 
beach. 



fHa, The sound of e in me is represented by ie, as in field :— 
by ei, ey. 



brief 

chief 

thief 

grief 

thieve 

grieve 

priest 
field 
shield 
yield 

siege 



pier 



niece 
piece 
fierce 
pierce 

ceil 

seize 

key 



The thief began to grieve, so we hope 
he will thieve no more. As the chief 
would not yield, there was a fierce fight 
on the field ; each tried to pierce his foe, 
who could not shield him-self. The 
priest was at the siege. A large piece 
of one of the piers of the bridge was 
blown up. My dear niece, let your 
grief cease, life is brief at the best. 
Seize him! Hang the lamp from the 
ceil-ing. Give me the key of your box. 
The house is so bad we must re-pair the 
roof and ceil all the rooms. It is her 
chief delight to make fun of her friends. 
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S« The sound of i in bit is represented by i. 

I. Words ending in IL 
ill Bill You have taken a chill and may be ill, 

bill* spill if you do not take a pill and keep quite 
fill drill Btill. Pay the doctor's bill and praise 
£riU kill bis skill. If you fill the glass so full 
mill skill you may spill it. You will go up the 
tiU* gill hill tiU you get to the mill. That is a 
still* shrill hen's quill. He wears a frill when he 
quill will goes to drill. How shrill the fife is! 
cbill hill Sit on the sill of the door. The hook 
will kill the fish, for it is in his gill. 

II. Words ending in m, n. 
rim thin Fill the glass to the brim. If he trim 
prim gin his chin he will look so prim. A gray- 
brim grin hound has slim legs. Gin ruins many 
trim chin men. The flying fish has fins like wings, 
dim sin The rim of the wheel hit his shin, and 
slim spin broke the skin, which made him grin, 
swim skin It is dim in a fog. It is a sin to steal a 
him shin pin. Thin iron is coated with tin. 
fin win Keep up your chin when you swim, 
pin twin Spin the teetotum. You may win. They 
tin are twin sisters. 

IIL Words ending in p. 
lip hip The men dip the sheep in the water 
nip ship before they clip them Take a good grip 
rip sip for fear you slip. Trip on the tip of 
pip slip* your toes as you skip. The ship will 
tip strip roll and dip. Strip oflF the peel of the 
trip skip orange, and take otit one pip. Bip up 
dip limp* this cloth, to bind up his hip. We sip 
drip shrimp with the lips. Why does he limp so ? 
clip lisp It is childish to lisp. The toast is crisp, 
grip crisp The shrimp*lives in the sand. You nip 
so hard. Will the juice drip on his dress 1 
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IV. Words ending in b, fif, ve. 

fib tiff The cliff is near the sea. I had a tiff 
jib cliff with her, for she told a fib. The pony 
nib Bziiff will jib and bite his crib. You may let 
rib stiff off a sqxdb. I feel quite stiff where I 
crib twliiff hurt my rib. If the lace is limp starch 
squib it and make it stiff. I like a fine nib 

live to my pen. Give the bird some seed, or 
if give it will not live. The whiff from the 
bean-field was sweet. It is funny to see 
her sniff it. 

V. Words ending in t. 

it hit If we hit a bit of flint on steel it will 

lit lint give out sparks. I bit a piece of grit in 

pit flint my cake. Ah, cook did not sift the 

bit* lift flour theiL Who lit the fire ? How the 

fit* sift wind does shift; it has split the sail 

grit shift* of the boat, and made a wide slit in it. 

sit swift* The poor man in the pit had a fit. Did 

slit list not your own wit tell you that ? Do 

spit mist not spit. Sit here. How swift the train 

split fist is ! Lift up the lid of my box for some 

wit lint to put on your sore finger. Do you 
see the mist P Give me a list of all you 
want. Why do you shake your fist P 

VI. Words ending in d, th. 

rid pith Dick did as he was bid with the top. 

bid filth Who hid my pen % Will the wind get 

diji smith rid of the dust ? What is the width of 

hid with the piece of iron the smith is to put on 

.lid width the lid of my box? The rush has a 

gild great deal M pith. The pig seems fond 

wind of filth. To gild is to cover with gold. 
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VII. Words ending in k, nk, nc. 

xnilk drink This eilk is as white as milk. A lixik 

silk sink of the chain is lost. Tell him to clear 

risk slink out that chink in the sink, or it may 

brisk stink stink. Eule the lines with pink ink; 

frisk shrink do not drink it, or you run the risk of 

ink chink being ill. Zinc looks like lead. How 

link wink you shrink at the brink of the hath ! 

pink zinc Do not slink away. How fast we wink, 

brink How brisk they look as they frisk about ! 

Some kinds of wood will sink in water. 



VIII. Words ending in ck. 

lick kick The rick was set on fire. When you 

rick quick pick up those sticks mind not to prick 

pick sick your fingers. It was a trick. Dick 

prick stick* was not sick. Put a wick in the lamp, 

brick thick Hear my watch tick. Oh, how quick I 

tick* wick This brick is too thick. Some dogs will 

trick lick those who kick them. How can 
a fly stick to glass ? 



IX. Words ending in ng. 

pig bring Help me to rig my brig. Do not let 

big cling the pig dig up the fig tree. He has 

rig fling made a big hole. Here is a twig of ash, 

brig thing there is a sprig of mint. Many years 

dig wing since nearly every man wore a wig. 

fig sing Fling the earth in the hole. A bat can 

wig sling cling to any-thing by its wing. I want 

twig sting some string to mend my sling. We 

sprig string heard you sing while we were on the 

ring spring** swing. Do ants sting P Bring my 
ring. We sow in spring. 
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X. Words ending in ss, se, ce, x ; — s sounded z ; — sh. 

miss* wince Bliss is happiness. Geese hiss. Kiss 

bliss mix mamma. Did you miss the ball ? Cook 

kiss six put qxiince into the mince meat. I 

hiss fix have not had a glimpse of the prince 

rinse fiz since he came back. ^Yhen I rinse your 

glimpse is face do not wince. What makes beer 

since his fiz P Six fish are his. I wish I had a 

mince dish dish full. Fix six hat-pegs in the hall, 

prince fish Mix yellow and blue to make green, 

quince wish Fire is bright. 



XI. Words ending in ch, ge. 

inch f which My robe has no fringe. You will 
pinch tinge singe your hair. The bridge over the 
flinch fringe ditch is as high as the ridge of our house, 
clinch singe Which is the rich man ] Pitch is made 
itch hinge from fir wood. Does your nose itchP 
pitch* ridge She did not stitch one inch. I did not 
ditch bridge pinch the dog nor hit him with the 
stitch rich switch. Then what made him flinch P 
switch Clinch this nail to the hinge. The sky 

has a red tinge. 



0« The sound of i as in fine is represented by i. 



fie 


tile 


lie 


stile 


pie 




tie 


lime 


vie 


time 




crime 


mile 


grime 


pile 


chime 


file 


slime 


•^e 





Words ending in ie, le, me. 

Oh fie I you have told a lie. The 
crust of the pie is burnt. Tie baby's 
shoe. File the key that is on the top of 
the pile. We saw that a tile was off; 
it was a vile place. There is no stile 
in the last mile from the lime pits. Do 
not grime your hands with that slime. 
Do you like to hear bells chime P It is 
a crime to waste our time. What can 
vie with a fine sun-rise or sun-set ] 
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dine 

fine 

line 

mine 

nine 

pine 

shine 

spine 

thine 



npe 

pipe 

tripe 

stripe 

gripe 

wipe 

bribe 
tribe 
life 



n. Words ending in ne, re. 
wine As it is fine, and the sun does not 
twhine shine, we will go and fish till nine. 

Take Tom's rod and line, and mine, 
mire That is thine. When you dine here, do 
fire you take wineP The dog's spine is 
tire hurt ; how it makes him whine. It will 
quire tire us to get through the mire. The 
wire spire is nine feet high-er than the pine 

near it. The hell-wire near the fire is 

broken. How many sheets make a quire P 



IIL 

fife 
knife 
wife 

live 
five 
dive 
drive 
hive 



IV. 



pint 
fight 
Hght 
bUght 
flight 
slight 
sight 
might 
night 
right 
bright 
fright thigh 
tnigh 



bite 
kite 
ride 
bride 
tide 
glide 
chide 
side 
slide 
hide 



Woi'ds ending in pe, be, fe, ve. 

A tube is a pipe. A dog will gripe 
a rat. Do you like tripe P l^ot so weU 
as ripe fruit. Wipe that black stripe 
off your knife. Tom plays the fife to 
to please his wife. If one does not give 
a bribe to the chief of some of the wild 
bribes of blacks, one's life is not safe. 
See the wild duck dive I We have five 
hives. John does not want a toy, but a 
live dog. Do not drive fast down-lull. 

Words ending in t, te, de ; gh. 

Two pints make one quart. It gives 
me a fright to see dogs bite and fight ; 
I hate the sight. Hold tight with all 
your might ; that is right. I have had 
a slight fall. Birds keep on their fiight 
by day and night. Why did papa chide 
you 1 Do you like best to ride or slide, 
or to play at hide and seek 1 8ee the 
swan glide along nigh the bridge. Did 
the bride ride by your sideP It will 
soon be high tide. There is a blight 
in the air ; the light shows it, yet the 
night was bright. My kite will not fly. 
2 
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V. Words ending in d, the ; — ^ke. 

mild grind Shall I put a spike in your pike P then 
cliild wind you can leap the dike. That poor child 
wild vjjithe ^^^^ blind from his birth, and will 
tithe death. Let us play at blind 

mind ... man's huflP. Find something to bind my 
rind ® eyes. Mind that cliild, and be kind 

find like* and mild to it. Our dog is quite wild, 
bind pike Do you like the rind of lemon ? Are 
blind* dike you like your sister 1 Grind my knife ! 
kind spike "Wind up your watch. Do not chide 
when all is so blithe. A tithe is a tenth 
part. How the poor worm does writhe ! 

VI. Words ending in ce, sounded s ; se, ze, sounded z. 



spice 



ice twice The mice have had some of his nice 
spice cake. Will you buy a slice of it % 
What size and what price is it ? Vice 
is doing harm. Ice looks like glass. 
Who is so wise as to try to rise in his 
class and gain a prize P Bice is a kind 
of com or grass. I have heard that 
twice before. 



slice 
mice 

nice rise 

rice wise 

price size 

vice prize 



Off. The sound of i in fine is represented by y, ui, uy ; the u 

being sUent. 

by cry Some fish can fly. My pig is in his 

my sly sty. Do not cry or be shy, but try 

fly sty hard to get on. Why do you pry about 

fry shy and look so sly. Cook will fry the fish 

pry why and lay it in a dry disL No dye can 

try tdye vie with the colours of the rainbow, 

dry tsrnide Thy wish is my guide. Buy the house 

thy t^uy by the pond. 
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10» The sound of short o, as in not^ is represented by o. 
I. Words ending in 11, m, — ^p, b. 

What a slop ! I let the jug drop from 
the top of the stairs. You must not 
hop and romp here. Bring a mop. 
Stop, my doll is as wet as a sop. Do 
not loll in a shop. Put a prop to the 
tree. Our dog has lop ears. The mob 
tried to rob the cart. They call the poor 
man who mends shoes a snob. Bob 
wants a job. How my heart does throb I 
Do not sob so. The pan is on the hob. 
He will pop off his gun all day long. 

II. Words ending in t, d, dd. 
Put a dot, not a blot, to the i. I do 

not care a jot for the lot. The plot of 
ground by our cot is a good spot for a 
shot at a hare. Let the leaves rot. Put 
the meat in the pot. Pony is hot, he has 
had a trot. Who shod him ] Take your 
rod and line to the pond. Stmd on the 
sod. Cod is a sea-fish ; are you fond of it ? 
How odd that man with the lod looks ; 
why does he plod over the clods. Yes, 
he was a sot, but he has made a bond 
not to drink again. See the oU man nod 
in his arm-chair. Peas grow ii a pod. 

III. Words ending in g, ng. 

log hog The fog was so thick he jot into a 

bog bog, where he saw the frog ; there he 

fog prong stood on a log, while his dog barked, so 

flog thong that a throng of boys came to help him. 

frog throng The hog has a clog on his le^, do not 

dog tongs flog him, let him jog along. It is 

clog strong wrong to long for grog. My vhip has 

grog twrong such a long thong. The pronf of the 

jog fork is strong. What a pair of '.ongs I 



UOIX 


slop 


LOU 


stop 


from 


shop 


lop 


hop* 


mop 


romp 


pop 


job 


prop 


mob 


top* 


rob 


crop* 


throb 


drop* 


sob 


sop 


snob 


iOb 


nocL 


not 


rod 




pod 


■nirkf * 
piOb 


plod 


DlOb 


cod 


trot 


cloa 


Clot 


sod 


cot 


shod 


jot 


hod 


sot 


pond 


spot 


bond 


shot 


fond 


hot 


todd* 
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IV. 



Words ending in ck, tch, dge, ss. 

Most cock birds are gayer than hens. 
One rock covered with moss was so 
large a block that a flock of sheep and 
an ox stood on it. A dock is a place 
for ships. The wheels of the clock have 
cogs which lock into each other. Lock 
the box that has your frock and socks 
in it. That flower is called a stock. 
The farming man who caught the fox 
wears a smock frock. Knock at the 
door. Do not mock a poor old man. 
Eun ! dodge I or he will catch you. 
Where do you lodge P There is a 
blotch on your face. They have got one 
more notch than we have. 



t lOa. The sound of o in not is represented by a. 
swan wasp I want a wand to hit that wasp with. 



cock 


notch 


dock* 


blotch 


lock* 


dodge 


mock 


lodge 


rock 




sock 


ox 


frock 


box* 


stock* 


fox 


block 




flock 


moss 


clock 




tknock 





What was the time by your watch P 
The swan lias made her nest in the 
swamp. Wash your hands. Watch 
him well or he will go wrong. 

lis The K>und of o in note is represented by o. 

1. Words ending in h, o, oe ; le, 11, me, ne. 

f^hole Do you think that doe pretty ] Oh, 
tr#ll** no I I hurt my toe with a hoe near the 
tdroll sloe bush. Put the sole of your boot 
tt#ll on the hole where the mole is. A mon- 
fsiroll key went up that pole so fast. It was so 
ddme droll to see him roll down again. Let 
Wme us stroll now, and come home to tea. 
bt)ne Can you see the dome of the church ? I 
tt)ne hear the bell toll. What a deep tone I 
throne The spoon is bone. Do not throw 
Istone stones at the drone. The whole of the 
queen's throne looks like gold. 



swamp wliat 
want wesh 
wand was 



oh 
no 
so 
doe 
hoe 
toe 
sloe 
mole* 
pole 
sole** 
hole 
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II. Words ending in pe, be, ve. 

hope robe I hope you have a good rope for a 

mope globe swing. Bove about in the sha-dy wood, 

rope rove Do not mope. The drove of sheep ran 

slope drove down the slope into the grove. Will 

grove you find the place on a map or a globe P 
The priest's robe was red. 



III. Words ending in t, d, th, the. 



most 

post** 

host 

tghost 

bolt 

colt 

jolt 

old 
bold 
cold 



fold 

gold 

hold 

sold 

scold 

told 

both 
loth 
sloth 

clothe 



If the colt should bolt, he would jolt 
you off his back most Hkely. He was 
so silly as to take the post for a ghost. 
What post has he % These letters must 
go by post. What a host of stars ! 
Be bold and face the cold. No one 
will scold if you do as you are told. 
He got a bag of gold for the land he 
sold. It will be useful when he is old, 
if he can hold it so long. Fold up your 
coat. Both were loth to leave the fire. 
Both drink and sloth ruin many. 
Clothe him well. 



IV. Words ending in Ik, ke ; se, sounded s ; se, sounded 
z; ze. 

fo?k dose Most folk joke now and then. He 
yoZk close took the dose you spoke of in the yolk 
nose of an egg, but we thought it would 
poke rose choke him. Poke the fire, and put on 
coke chose some coke, it will not smoke. A yoke 
choke close is a kind of collar for oxen. Hold the 
joke these rose close to your nose. If it froze 
spoke hard those poor boys might doze and 

smoke doze die in the snow. I had such a dose of 
yoke froze salt water! Why did not you close* 
your mouth, then? I chose to drink it. 
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11a. The sound of o in note is represented by oa. 
I. Words ending in 1, m, n ; f,p ; t, d, th, the. 



coat Why does he moan and groan so? 
goat He cannot get a loan even to buy a loaf, 
boast The foal is as hlack as a coal, but when 
coast he drew a load of loam up the road 
roast there was foam all over him like soap- 
toast suds. The life-boat on the coast will 
goad float when it is full of water. What a 
load rough coat a goat has. Fire will roast 
road meat, and toast bread. The toad may 
toad boast of fine eyes. Do not goad the 
oath poor ox. We loathe him who takes a 
loathe false oath. Do you like oat cake % 

II. Words ending in k, ch, ts. 
coach Get into the coach, or the rain will 

poach soak your cloak. That man under the 

roach oak means to poach. Where we heard 

oats the frogs croak there are some fine 

groats roach. Qroats are oats crushed. 

The sound of o in note is represented by ow, ew. 
grow The crow was shot with a cross-bow. 
growth If the north wind blow, snow may 

sow come. This row of peas does not grow, 

snow I know yours are not as low as these, 

show Show them to us. Before we let the 

bowl brook flow over the meadow the growth 

town of the grass was so slow that there was 

fsew none to mow. I cannot bowl round 

fsewn hand at cricket yet. Do not sew with 
a crooked needle. Ts it sewn neatly % 
t lie The sound of o in note is represented by oib, ough. 
moult Bullets are made in a mould, so are 

mould* bricks. Though iny lark will soon 

soul moult, it is quite well. Tell me what 

dough the soul is. Make a cake of that 

tbougb. dough, though it is not very good. 



coal 
foal 
foam 
loam 
loan 
moan 
groan 
soap 
loaf 
oat 
boat 
float 

oak 
cloak 
croak 
soak 

11^. 

low 
flow 
mow 
row* 
bow* 
blow* 
know 
crow 
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znom 


snore 


com* 


pore* 


BCOrZL 


l)ore 


liorn* 


core 




tore 


or 


store 


for 


shore 


nor 


swore 


more 




wore 


off 


sore 


scoff 


score 
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The sound of o in for is represented by o. 
I. Words ending in n, r, re ; — ff. 

Gleaners are oft-en called to the corn- 
field by the sound of the horn; they 
must keep off till it is blown. Never 
scoff nor scorn any one, for a lord may 
become poor. The loft holds the hay. 
What a bore I We had a score, but 
we have no more, for our store is all 
gone. Do not eat the core, or the peel 
of the pear. The stones on the shore 
make one's feet sore. How loud our 
dog does snore ! I would not pore too 
long over my work, nor would you. 
The man who wore the red coat swore 
when he tore it. 
Words ending in t, d, th ; — ^k, ch, ge ; — se, ce, ss. 
cork In the early mom the stork seeks 
pork its food in the soft ground. Here is a 
cord for your top. The north wind 
briugs frost. Why does froth look 
white 1 It was ia short old man who 
had the broth of cook. That sort 
of moth made holes in the cloth that 
cost so mucL How loud the horse 
does snort! The ford was not deep. 
The sword was sharp. Can you draw 
a cork with a forkP A stork is like 
a crane. Mind the torch does not 
scorch you. Do not gorge so, Qeorge, 
at that pork-pie. Sit in the porch till 
corpse we come to you. How the sparks fly 
from the smith's forge. Gorse is good 
for the horse to eat. Why do you toss 
your head, and look so cross P Have 
you had a loss P The corpse was borne 
to the ^ve by four men. Do not 



IL 

ofb 
loft 
soft 
sort 
snort 
short 
frost 
cost 



stork 

porch 
torch 
scorch 



forge 
gorge 
George 



cord 
ford 
lord 

fsword gorse 
horse 

fmoth 
froth 
broth 
cloth 
north 



force* 

loss 
toss 



fork cross** force J ack back ? 
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1 119a. The sotind of o in for is represented by oa, oo, OU. 

roar court THe floor and the top board of the 
boar cough door are new. The coarse hairs of a 
board ought boar are called bris-tles. Papa thought 
coarse {jpr, aut) of course that the men who fought 
hoard fought ought to have been brought to a court 
floor bought of jus-tice. Does a bull or a li-on roar 
door brought loud-est ] You bought four cups. Pour 
four thought out the tea, it may stop your cough, 
pour course The squir-rel has a hoard of nuts. 

13* The sound of u in nut is represented by u. 

I. Words ending in 11, m, n. 

lull sum We may not take the eggs of the sea- 
dull scum gull. The hum of the bees will lull us 
gull hum to sleep. Drums, guns, and skulls lie 
skull nun on the battle-field. The sun does not 
hull bun shine, so the day is dull. The hull of 
rum fun the ship is laden with rum. We can have 
drum gun no fun, we have to do a long sum. I like 
plum sun bun with the scum of jam on it. Gum 
gum shun flows from plum-trees. A nun thinks 
she ought to shun all but other nuns. 

II. Words ending in p, b, ff. 

up rub Take a cup of tea when you sup. 

pup tub Do not thump me, you will make a 

cup cub bump. Get up, then. We had a jump 

sup club* near the clump of trees. The pup is 

bump grub plump. Pump some wa-ter. A dump 

lump scrub is a lump of lead. The cam-el has a 

pump shrub hump on his back. The bear's cub was 

plump ruff kill-ed with a club. Bub the clothes in 

dump puff the tub^ then scrub the floor. Grub 

thump buff up the shrub. The sick man got help 

jump cuff from his club. Buff is a yel-low-brown 
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clump snuff col-our. Her muff hid her cufb. Bufb 
hump stuff* are not worn now. What stuff were 

they made of? Mind ! or the snuff will 

puff out of the box. 

III. Wm^ds eridiitg in t, d, 

but rust Cat-g^t is tough, but I can cut it. 

butt dust The rain-wa-ter butt is just full A 

cut just* g^st of wind has just blown down some 

grut grust nuts. How the cock does strut ! Why 

hut crust does he roll in the dust P Look at the 

nut* punt smut on your nose, you slut ! Must I 

rut blxmt eat the crust P As we rode to the hxmt 

slut gnmt the gig got into a rut, near the hut. 

smut hunt Bust has made the edge blunt. Many 

strut mud beasts grunt and roll in the mud, like 

bud pigs. I like to fish in a pxmt. Deer 

must cud chew the cud. A bud grows into leaves 
or flowers. 

IV. Words ending in k, g. 

buck bug The musk deer has no tusk. Never 

tuck jug skulk from work. They had the luck 

truck lug to shoot a fat buck ; it is on the truck 

duck plug with the trunk. When you pluck the 

luck slug duck, cook, tuck the wings in. The bee 

pluck mug will suck honey out of flowers. Get up ! 

suck pug we will lug you out of your snug nest, 

rug if you hug your pil-low a-gam ; there, 

musk drug do not shrug back. Tug away, then ! 

tusk tug The slug is a sli my crea-ture. Give me 

hug a mug of water, the jug is on the rug. 

skulk shrug A la-dy-bird is also called a May bug. 

There is a lot of mud where the plug 

trunk* lung was dug up, and our pug ran through 

sung it. You should not have sung till your 
lung got well ; this drug is good for it. 
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V. WcrdA ending w ch, ge ; s, bb, ce ; z, eh. 

much U8 I Had a hunch of cake and a bunch 

such fuss of grapes for my lunch. I gave Bob 

bunch truss such a punch I Hush ! You may well 

hunch dunce blush to say so much. Do not clutch 

lunch those grapes so hard; you will crush 

punch* suds them. What a fuss you make ! There 

clutch buzz was a gush of blood from the stab. I 

crutch saw the thrush rush from her nest ; do 

hutch rush not crush the eggs. Wash the brush 

blush with soap-suds. The poor boy goes on a 

nudge brush crutch. They tell us he is not a dunce, 

trudge gush What makes the hee buzz P How many 

drudge crush rabbits are in the hutch P I have a 

grudge thrush truss of hay for them. I cannot draw 

Judge hush if you nudge so. Who was the judge P 

plunge I do not grudge him the prize. Trudge 

along, then plunge into the bath. Who 

likes to be a drudge P 



13a. The sound of u in nut is represented by o. 

come love Come to the front door, my son, 

some dove when you have done work. I love to 

none glove hear a dove coo. There are some spots 

done front on my glove; sponge them off. A 

ton month monk is not a monkey. We bum a 

son monk ton of coal in a month ; we have none 

won tongue now. Who has wonP Hold your 
sponge tongue if you please. 

1 133. The sound of u in nut is represented by oe, 00, ou. 

does yoiuig Do not touch that young dog, there 

blood touch is some blood on his rough coat. The 

flood rough rain made a flood. Soot does good to 

soot tough the land. How tough cat-gut is ! 
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14* The sound of u ia bull is represented by Uy CO, on, o. 



puU 

bull 

full 

put 

puss 

push 

bush 

wool 

foot 

book 

brook 

cook 

room* 



good If the bull should push himself 
stood through the bush it would put us in a 
wood* fright. Pull puss away from the bird, 
hood That pan is full of milk. Put on your 
look hood, and take your book home. Cook 
took could make us some good jelly if she 
broom* would. The brook ripples through the 
loom wood. There is room for the broom 
couZd^ to grow there. Pile up more wood for 
shouZd^ the winter. The foot is made up of 
wouZd^ many hones. The rook has no wool 
wolf in her nest. Is not a wolf like a dog 1 

The broom stood in the room by the 

loom. Who took it away f 



15* The sound of double o in moon is represented by oo. 

I. Words ending in oo, 1, m, n, r, p, f, ve. 

Hark! how the doves cool The 
plants near the pool on the moor are 
full of bloom ; yet the air is very 
cool. Gloom makes a wise man sad, 
but a fool mad. Ask that poor man 
to mend the stool. I have no tool. 
Who are in the school? It will 
soon be noon, yet we can see the 
moon. The boom of a ship holds out 
the sail. How many ducks are in the 
coopP The horse has got his hoof 
fixed in a groove ; tell groom to stoop 
down and see to it. Your hoop is on 
the roof of the pig-sty. A troop of 
horsemen are by the tent. Show me 
the proof of your sum. He is too late. 

^ Pronounced cood, shood, wood ; the I not being sounded. 



coo 


soon 


too 


spoon 


pool 


moor 


fool 


poor 


tool 


troop 


cool 


coop 


stool 


stoop 


school 


hoop 


boom 




bloom 


roof 


gloom 


proof 


groom 


hoof 


moon 


groove 


noon 
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II. Words ending in t, d, th, the, se=s ; se, ze=z. 

boot booth Where does the coot roost P There 
coot smooth is a brood near the root of the oak. 
hoot soothe My boot hurts my foot. Does the owl 
root hoot when she wants food? Smooth 

roost goose the poor boy's bed and soothe him ; his 

loose *tooth aches. How fond a goose is of 
food dabbling in the ooze. Which g^ose do 

brood noose you choose? Put a noose round its 

choose neck, or it will get loose. There is a 
tooth ooze* new booth in the play-field 



15a. The sound oo in moon is represented by ue. ew. 

rule* glue In truth he is a rude brute, that 

brute rue no one can rule. In June and July 

flute true the days are longest. Do you play the 

rude flute P Is it true that you like rueP 

truth jew How blue its leaves are ! Shall I use 

June crew glue or gum ? How the fire roars up 

Ju-ly screw the flue of the stove ! Most of the ship's 

chew crew chew tobacco. The jew sold me a 

blue shrew cork-screw. Cats will not eat shrew 

flue shrewd mice. Clever men are called shrewd. 



153. The sound of oo in moon is represented by o, oe, ou, ui. 

to your Who can prove that the stars do not 

do youth moveP Whose tomb is this? The 

twho through tomb of one who loved me, and whom 

twhom soup I grieved to lose. How well your shoe 

move wound slunes I Some of your soup would do 

prove gouge the youth good ; he has made a wound 

tomb fruit through his hand with a gouge, 

twhose suit When sailors go on a long cruise they 

lose juice drink the juice of fruit to keep them 

tshoe bruise well. Tom has a new suit of clothes, 

you cruise The ball has made a bruise on his leg. 
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10» The sound 

due dew 

hue few 
hew 

mule ewe 

plume mew 

tune new 

dupe pew 

mute stew 
cure 

pure view 



of u in mute is represented by u, ue, ew, iew. 

Dumb persons are called mute. The 
sick man is the dupe of strong drink, 
which he thinks will cure him. There 
is a plume of pure white feathers on 
the head of the mule. A flute is a 
tube with holes in it. Play a tune. 
The ewe likes grass with the dew on it. 
Hew down a few of the trees, and that 
will widen our view. Puss mews for 
some of our nice stew. This pew is 
too near the fire. When the rent is 
due we will get a new one. What a 
deep hue of green the sea has now. 



IT* The sound u in cur is represented by u. 

The bladder is burst ; bum it then. 
How the cur's hair does curl I it looks 
like ftir. It is free from scurf. Chum 
the cream, and make the curd into 
cheesecakes. Did you hurl a stone down 
the pit ] the man below durst not tum. 
Both the spur and the curb hurt the 
horse. Do not pour water from the 
Mm upon the turf. Nurse says fruit 
will purge baby. Do not spurn so 
small a purse. What makes puss 
purrP We call furze gorse. 



curl 


curd 


hurl 


turf 


um 


scurf 


bum 


purge 


chum 


for 


tum 


spur 


spum 


purr 


hturt 


nurse 


burst 


purse 


durst 


ftirze 



llfa. The sound of u in cur is represented by e, as in herd. 

term pert Were you near the herd of deer in 

fem herd the fem P Mint is a herb. He tried 

her jerk to jerk the squirrel off her perch for 

were perch* mamma, who has lost hers. The 

herb verse shoe-boy may serve us this term, but 

serve he must give no pert answers. Kow 
read this verse. 
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1 17^. The Bound of u in cur ia represented by ea, as in leara. 
earl earth* When the earl heard of the dearth 
pearl dearth he set the poor to dig earth for his 
earn search garden so that they might earn a little, 
learn Diving in search of pearls is very dan- 
heard gerous. I must learn a verse. 

t life. The sound of u in cur is represented by i, as in fir. 
girl shirt The fir tree is higher than the birch, 
twirl squirt but the wood is not so firm. That girl 
fir first was full of mirth, for it was her birth- 
stir bird day. If you twirl your pen so, you 
firm birch will spirt the ink on the skirt of my 
chirp birth dress. There ! you have some on your 
dirt mirth shirt front. Do not go in the dirt to 
spirt fill your squirt. Who first heard the 
skirt young bird chirp. Do not stir ! 



t l^d. The sound of u in cur is represented by as in word, 
worm world Work! not a word till the task is 
word worth done. Even a worm is of some worth 
work* worst in the world. It is bad to be rude, 



worse worse to be lazy, worst of all to be false. 

IS* The sound of oi in join is represented by oi, oy, uoy. 

boil moist Which joint will cook boil to-day ? 

broil -choice The loin of pork. No ! that will spoil 

coil voice it, let her cut it up, and broil it ; that 

soil* is my choice. What a noise about it ! 

spoil* noise Your voice is above alL Much toil 

toil must be spent on this soil. It. is too 

loin boy moist. Oil the bats well. This pin 

joint joy has no point. What joy the little boy 

point toy has with his new toy I 

10« The sound of ou in pout is represented by ou. 

I. Words enMng in ou, 1, r, t. 

thou trout Thou hast been out an hour. Kay, 

foul gout^ do not pout and shout, because X tell 

our snout you our sour old master has the gout, 

flour pout Ah, he is so stout ! Ask cook to flour 
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sour spout the trout welL If the water-spout is 

scour H>rout foul, the rain will scour it. The pig 

hour stout* must have a ring in his snout, or he 

out shout will root up all the sprouts. 

II. Words ending in d, nd, th; gh, silent, 
loud sound See the hound bound all round the 
cloud wound field with his mouth close to the 
proud hound ground. How loud his bark is ! I 
round* ground* like the sound. The poor boy at 
pound** south plough found a purse that the proud 
found fplough^ girl lost. The wind has blown a bough 
mouth fbough off my tree. How fast the cloud flies 
towards the south! Who wound up 
the clock ] I gave a pound for my hat. 

ni. Words ending in ch, ge; se, ce, sounded s ; se, sounded z. 
couch house He has only an otince of powder in 
crouch ounce his pouch, but there is more in the 
pouch flounce house. We hope to find some grouse, 
lounge You must crouch down there as still as 

mouse rouse a mouse, or you will rouse (z) the 
grouse birds too soon. I hope you are not 

proud of that new flounce as you 

lounge on the couch. 
lOa. The sound of ou in pout is represented by ow. 
now howl Do not frown and scowl, but raise 
bow town your brow and be merry. How the 
brow* down* poor dog does howl as they try to 
cow brown drown him. The brown owl can see 
sow drown at night. Our dog growls as she flies 
bow crown* past. The cow loves to graze on the 
owl clown brow of the hill. When the clown 
prowl frown came to the town, what a crowd went 
growl gown to see him. The sow has nine little pigs, 
scowl crowd Some boys wear gowns in school. I 

have seen the queen's crown. Now 

make a bow, and go to play. 
\ Also sometimes spelt plow. 
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DISSYLLABLES ACCENTED ON THE EIEST 

SYLLABLE. 
SO* The sound of a in fat (p. 7) is represented only by a. 



ab-bey 

ab-bot 

al-iun 

an-chor 

an-ger 

an-gry 

an-kle 

an-vil 

ap-ple 

ar-row 

ash-es 

at-tic 

bab-ble 

back-ward 

bad-ger 

baf-fle 

bag-gage 

ban-ish 

band-age 

ban-dy* 

bank-er 

bazL-ter 

bar-racks 

bar-rel 

bar-ren 

bar-row 

bat-ter 

bash-ful 

bat-tie 

black-lead 

blad-der 

brack-et 

brad-awl 

bram-ble 

bran-dy 



Wolsey died at Leicester Abbey, where 
the abbot buried him. Ahim may be 
made from a kind of clay. Looking for 
Alpine strawberries they saw an adder. 
What made the man in the alley so angry P 
He does not keep down his anger. A good 
anchorage is where the anchor holds well 
The ankle is a curious joint. An anvil 
weighs more than two men. It may be 
true that Tell shot his arrow through the 
apple. Wood ashes contain useful salts. 
Attics are also called garrets. A hoy who 
will babble in school may well he back- 
ward, for he baffles his teachers. The 
badger is now very scarce. Let the bag- 
gage go in a waggon. Is it right to say 
" transport " instead of banish P 

A bandage may make bandy legs straight. 
Be modest, hut not bashful. A banker 
ought to he rich. Do not banter your sister 
so cruelly. What crops can you expect frem 
so barren a soil ? Batter is made of eggs 
and milk. These men are taking a drunken 
soldier to the barracks in a barrow. There 
is no lead at all in what is called black- 
lead. The walls were battered down by 
cannon in the battle. In the cabin there 
was ^a ban!:el of pork ; a bladder full of 
brandy for the captain is on the bracket, 
and a hale of canvas to patch the sails. 
Will my brad-awl bore through oaki 
Blackberries grow on brambles. 
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cab-bag^ 

cam- el 

can-cer 

can-dy 

can-ker 

can-vass 

cap-tain 

car-rot 

car-ol 

car-ry 

cat-gut 

cat-tie 

chap-el 

chap-ter 

chat-ter 

dam-our 

clar-et 

crack-er 

crac'kle 



Canker is a disease of plants, cancer 
one of animals. How fond cattle are of 
carrots and cabbage! Carry some to 
them. The children read a chapter, and 
sung a carol in the chapel. What a 
clatter of feet ! and what a clamour I 
Every one seems to chatter. A camel 
carries loads across deserts. Catgut is 
made of sheep's entrails. Why is there 
always a thread in sugar-candy P The 
crackling of the fagot is almost as loud 
as a cracker. What makes it crackle so ? 
Claret is a very pretty colour. If that 
dagger dangle by your side you may do 
some damage with it. The full light of 
the sun does not dazzle some birds. 



crack-ling 
dag-ger 



dan-gle 
dam-age 



daz-zle 



fiag-ot The fatness of some animals keeps 

fiam-ine them aHve in a time of famine, else they 

fiat-ness would famish. Flannel is made of wool 

fiam-ish When you gather the apples lay them in 

flan-nel the garret, !^^ear the hamlet there is a 

gal-lop g^ravel-pit; do not gallop into it. How 

gar-ret many boys learn grammar in your school 1 

ga-ther Haddock is not so large a iish as cod. 

gram-mar Put a hammer and a mallet into the 

graT-el hamper. We will carry the hatchet to be 

hab-it ground, for Tom jagged the edge by hacking 

had-dock at a naiL Is a jackal more like a dog or 

ham-let a wolf? That handsome boy in the blue 

ham-mer Jacket is in the habit of getting up the 

ham-per ladder at great hazard, to ^et the eggs out 

hand-some of a Jackdaw's nest, 
hatch-et 

haz-ard Jack-al 



jack-daw 
D 



Jack et 
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lad-der Our landlord has a black lambkin, 
lamb-kin Lampreys are a sort of eels. Never 
lam-prey lavish money upon yourself. The lap- 
land-lord wing pretends to be hurt, so that one may 
lan-guage run after her, and leave her nest. Is lather 
lav-ish the same as froth ? The people of Holland 
lap-wing speak the Dutch language. The yoimg 
lath-er woman's good manners induced that hand- 
mal-let some manly farmer to marry her. These 
man-gle peas are soft as marrow, so they are called 
man-ners marrow-fat peas. The mattress is too 
man-tie narrow: no matter. Mangle the nap- 
mar-row kins, but not the mantle. The packet 
mar-ry contains the pattern you sent for. The 
mat-ter* paddle of the steam-packet was broken, 
mat-tress 

nap-kin nar-row pack-et* pad-die* 

pad-dock I have lost the padlock of the gate, 
pad-lock We can see the Crystal Palace from our 
pal-ace paddock. The pancakes are in the pan- 
pan-cake try. The parrot and the panther are both 
pan-try found in hot countries. You can play in 
pat-tern the passage ; your racket disturbs us here, 
pan-ther We saw plenty of rabbits in our ramble 
par-rot to-day. The planet Venus is the nearest 
pas-sage to the earth. The poor ragged boy was 
plan-et among the rabble. Men ram down the 
rab-bit paving-stones with a heavy rammer. He 
rab-ble shot his ramrod from his gun. It is the 
rack-et tail* of the rattle-snake that rattles. What 
rag-ged rashness to touch it! Saturday is the 
ram-ble Jews' sabbath. Salad is good with sal- 
ram-mer mon. Papa has bought a new saddle for 
ram-rod my pony. How savage the tiger looks! 
rash-ness A mason fell from the scaQbld, and broke 
rat-tie his arm. Salmon can live in either fresh or 
sab-bath salt water. 

sad-die sal-ad salmon sav-age scaf-fold 
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8cam-per 
Bcat-ter 
scram-ble 
shab-by 
sha-dow 
shag-gy 
sham-rock 
shal-low 
sliat-ter 
slack-ness 
snap-pish 
span-gle 
spar-row 
stam-mer 
stag-ger 
strag-gle 
tab-by 
tac-kle 
thankful 



The shabby man who was so snappish 
scrambled on his shaggy pony, and made 
him scamper off. The shamrock is like 
clover. Spangles are scattered all over 
Ann's dress. Do not straggle about. Too 
much beer makes a man stagger and 
stammer. Water-cress grows in shallow 
streams. The slackness of the ropes let 
the pole fall and shatter the window. 
The sparrow has built her nest in the 
shadow of the rock. Our tabby cat 
jumped on the dog's back. We need 
strong tackle to fish for pike. The 
thrasher was very thankful to sell a 
waggon-load of straw; to the thatcher it 
is of less value, now that slates are cheap. 



thatch-er val-ue 
thrash-er wag-gon 

The sound of a in ale is represented by a* 

a-com Each of those great oak trees sprang from 

a-pron an acorn. Anne has got her apron full, 

air-ing Take baby out, his clothes are airing by 

bare-foot the fire. How he loves to caper about 

ba-by barefoot! There is a bladebone of ham 

ba-con and some bacon for breakfast. I should 

ba-sin like a basin of milk better. There should 

blade-bone be caper sauce and plenty of gravy with 

carper the meat. How many bed-chambers has 

cham-ber your house ? Drinking too much has made 

chasten that man crazy. He says he will chasten 

cra-zy his son for a flagrant crime. The draper's 

dan-ger shop was in danger. Our nutmeg-grater 

dra-per is made of tin. Put the grating over the 

fa-ble cellar window. Is a fable the same as a 

fla-grant parable 1 Ginger is fragrant, 
fra-grant 

gra-ter gra-vy 



gra-ting 
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ha-zy The weather was so hazy that the 

hate-All ship's crew could not find the haven, 

ha-tred Never give way to hatred towards any 

ha-ven one, even if he have hateful vices. We 

knaT-iah could not tlunk he was so knavish as to 

la-bour put false labels on the bottles. The lady 

la-bel could not make her lazy servant do the 

la-dle labour of the house. Soup should not be 

la-dy served with a spoon, but a ladle. The 

la-zy soldier has obeyed tlie major's orders to put 

ma-jor some com in his horse's manger. Sugar is 

man-ger sometimes made from the juice of the maple 

ma-ple tree. The mason cuts some stone with a 

ma-son hand-saw, it is so sofL Can you tell me of 

na-ked anything that is nameless P Yes, our little 

name-less baby. The natives of some countries are 

na-tive naked. How pleasant good-nature makes 

na-tore a boy look ! There are not many ships in 

na-vy the Spanish navy. 

pa-gan Some paper is made of the husks of rice, 

pale-ness Pagans have no true knowledge of God. A 

pa-per raven is blacker and larger than a crow, 

pa-rent For safety put away the razor. Put the 

pave-ment dog in the stable, he will be a safeguard 

ra-ven during the night. Sago is made from the 

ra-zor pith of some palm trees. There is some on 

safe-guard the table; it is rather tasteless. When 

safe-ty Jane fell on the pavement her paleness 

sa-go shocked her parents. The priests marched 

sta-ble round the church in stately procession, 

state-ly each carrying a lighted taper. A pencil 

tarble should taper to a nice point. Seal the 

taste-less letter, do not wafer it. Toothache made 

va-cant me wakefiil all night. Papa does not like 

va-grant me to lay wagers. It is wrong to be 

wa-fer wasteftil. 
wa-ger 

wake-ftil waste-ftil 
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The 
air-g^un 
air -pump 
air-tight 
chair-man 
dain-ty 
dai-ry 
dai-87 
foith-fiil 
foi-ry 
Jail-er 
hail- stone 
maid- en 
pain- fill 
- paint-er 
rai-sin 
oail-or 



sound of a in ale is represented by ai. 

An india-rubber cushion must be air- 
tight. An air-gun is not chaiged with 
powder, but with compressed air from 
an air-pump. Cream junket, and other 
dainty dishes, come from the dairy. Who 
does not love the daiiftyP The chairman 
of the sessions gave the maiden into the 
care of the fSaithful jailer for safety. Her 
father was a sailor ; it was a painful case. 
Tell me how fairy rings come on the grass. 
After the large hailstones fell there was a 
rainbow. What painter grained the 
wainscot? Give those raisins on the 
waiter to the tailor's boy. 



tail-or 



wains-cot 



wait-er 



91^. The floirnd of a in ale is represented by eay ei, e* 

break-ers To their dismay the sailors saw tho 

break-neck breakers ahead. Keep out of break- 

great-ness neck games. Greatness does not always 

hei-nous make men happy. It is a heinous sin to 

neigh-bour betray one's neighbour. My pencil is 

there- in nowhere to be found. Therein means in 

there-fore that ; wherein means in which ; therefore 

where-fore means for that ; wherefore means for whicL 

where-in no-where 

92. The 
af-ter 
ar-cher 
ar-gne 
ar-mour 
ar-my 
bar-ber 
bar-gain 
bar-ley 
bas-ket 



sound of a in far is represented by a. 

The archers in our army at Crecy wore 
some armour. The crafty fox carried off 
the carcass of the lamb. Sixty sacks of 
charcoal and forty chaldrons of coal made 
the cargo of the barge. The farmer made 
a bargain to sell all his barley to my 
father. A large dish used to be called a 
charger, now a war-horse is called so. We 
will take the carpet up, so that you m«^ 
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begin dancing after tea. Fasten the 
shutters. Look at this charming garland 
in the basket. We got it in the garden, 
to garnish the room. 



car-cass 

car-go 

car-pet 

chal-dron 

charg-er 

char-coal 

charm-ing 

har-bour 

har-den 

hard- ship 

harm-less 

har-ness 

harts-horn 

har-vest 

jar-ring 

lard-er 

mar-ble 

mar-gin 

mar-ket 

mas-ter 

mas-tiff 

par-cel 

par-don 

par-lour 

par-son 

part-ner 

part-ridge 

plas-ter 

raf-ter 

rath-er 

scar-let 

sharp-en 

slan-der 

spar-kle 

Btar-tte 

tar-get 

tar-tan 



craf-ty 
danc-ing 



var-nish 



far-mer 
fas-ten 



fa-ther 
gar-den 



garland 
gar-nish 



The ship got safe into the harbour. 
The sun wlLL harden the grain; then comes 
the harvest. When the field is cleared, 
all meet at the harvest-home; the best 
things are brought out of the larder for 
supper, after which they go merrily home 
by the light of the harvest moon. Har- 
ness the horse; we shall ride to market. 
Tom's marble rolled to the margin of the 
pond. Hartshorn has a very strong smell; 
it is not made from horns now. Could a 
mastiff master a man ? Many a hardship 
is not only harmless, but good for us. 
The loose wire makes a jarring sound. 

There is a partridge in the parcel, it 
has been kept rather too long. How the 
good parson's eyes did sparkle when he 
came into the parlour to tell us of the 
pardon he had got for the condemned man ! 
Your partner ought not to slander any 
one. The supports of the floor are called 
rafters. They are hidden by a coat of 
plaster. Why do you startle my pony 
so 1 Put some rings of scarlet and black 
on the target, and then varnish it. Haye 
the centre gilt, then it will not tarnish. 
Shall we wear tartan dresses? Do not 
sharpen the arrows too much. 
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99a. The sound of a in far is represented by ea* 
heart-y With heart-felt emotion and a hearty 

heart-less shake of the hand, the farmer thanked me 
heart-felt for overlooking the heartless conduct of 
heart-bum his son. The white-heart cherry has 
hearth-stone firmer flesh than other cherries. Use the 
hearthstone ; the steps are dirty. If you 
eat such trash you will have the heartburn. 



98. The 
al-der 
all-spice 
fal-so 
fal-ways 
bald-ness 
bal-sam 
cal-dron 
£al-con 
false-hood 
hal-ter 
pal-frey 
pal-try 
salt-ish 
wal-nut 



sound of a in ball represented by a. 

The alder grows in damp ground; all- 
spice in hot countries ; so also do various 
kinds of balsam. Always do your best. 
Baldness is often caused by illness. The 
tea-party drank a caldron full of water. 
He had but a paltry sum of money. 
Shun falsehood. The falcon is a sort of 
eagle. The palfrey was held by a halter. 
The war-like Indians are now in a state of 
war&re with the white men. The word 
brackish means scdtish. We have a ward- 
robe of walnut wood. 



war-fare 



ward-robe war-like 



93a. The 
au-bum 
au-thor 
cau-dle 
cause-way 
daugh-ter 
faul-ty 
gau-dy 
haugh-ty 
guar-ter 
slaugh-ter 
aw-ful 
awn-ing 
draw-er 



sound of a in ball is represented by au, aw. 

The author of that poem has a daughter 
with auburn hair. The haughty lady wore 
a very gaudy dress. There are several 
quarters of beef in the slaughterhouse. 
Your exercise is very faulty. The cause- 
way has just been swept. Caudle is very 
sweet and nice. The storm was quite 
awful. The awning over the deck kept 
us cooL Put the drawings in a drawer. 
The lawyer's carriage looked tawdry. How 
soon the sawyer has sawn up the tree ! 

draw-ing law-yer saw-yer taw-dry 
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The sound of e in bed is represented by e. 



bed-ding 

bed-8tead 

beg-gar 

bel-low 

bel-lows 

bel-fry 

bel-ly 

beU-maxL 

ber-ry 

bet-ter 

blem-ish 

cen-tre 

che-mist 

cher-ry 

cbes^-nut 

dev-er 

cre-dit 

crev-ice 

del-uge 

emp-ty 
en-try 
essence 
fel-low 
fel-on 
fen-nel 
fen-der 
fer-ret 
fer-ry 
fes-ter 
fet-ter 
gen-tle 
gen-try 
help-mate 
hem-lock 
hen-roost 
her-ring 
jel-ly 



How many bells are in the beliOryP 
They laid the beg-gar who was ill on some 
bedding, without a bedstead, when he 
soon grew better. Should we call a 
cherry a berry P There is a blemish on 
this drawing-paper. A lad who was riding 
the chestnut horse slipped under his belly, 
and hurt his elbow, when he began to bel- 
low, so as to make the hills echo. If he 
had been clever enough to make a little 
effort he would not have fallen; but he 
had drunk too much elder wine. How the 
smith's bellows roar! What does the 
bellman call out? Can you find the 
centre of a circle. There is a crevice in 
the cistern through which a deluge of water 
made its, ezit<. 



e-cho 



ef-fort 



el-bow 



el-der 



We can look over the house now it is 
empty. The poor fellow who hurt his 
arm in the entry is now selling herrings ; 
he keeps ferrets, and has a well-stocked 
hen-roost ; his wife attends to the ferry : 
and in her garden grows fennel, hemlock, 
and other plants for the chemist, of whom 
we bought the essence of lemon. The 
felon's fetters have made his wounds fester. 
Envy is a wretched vice. There is one 
error in your sum. In old times fenders 
were made of stone. How gentle puss is ! 
What fun to see the waves dash over the 
jetty I Hand the jelly to your helpmate. 
Tell cook she may pour that ketchup out of 
the kettle into the kennel ; it is spoiled. 

jet-ty ken-nel ketch-up ket-tle 
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lem-on 

lengrth-en 

let'ter 

fmed-dle 

xnel-low 

znel-on 

znem-ber 

znes-sage 

nec-tar 

neck-tie 

necklace 

nephew 

net-tie 

peb-ble 

ped-lar 

pen-cil 

pen-man 

pen-ny 

pen-sive 

pep-per 

per-ry 

reb-el 

reck-on 

ref-uge 

rel-ish 

ren-der 

res-cue 

rest-less 

sen-ate 

sen-tence* 

set-tie 

se-ven 

sex-ton 

shel-ter 

she-riff 

sher-ry 

slen-der 

splen-did 



A lemon is sour. The letter came by post. 
Lengthen the tail of your kite. In old 
times great men kept jesters as members 
of the household, to make fun in their 
presence. Never meddle with nettles, 
although there is nectar in their flowers. 
The melon is too mellow to bear pressure. 
I have sent a message to cook not to put 
too much pepper in the sauce. Do not 
pester papa with such petty affairs. What 
did you give the pedlar for your pencil P 
A penny. I bought a necklace and a neck- 
tie too. His nephew was so good a penman 
as to gain the medal. Those pears would 
make good perry. Who is pelting them 
with pebbles? The pressure of the air 
is about fifteen pounds on every square inch. 
I was present at your party. 



pes-ter 
pet-ty 



pres-ence 
pres-ent 



pres-sure 



The rebel had taken refUge for seven 

weeks among the rocks. Tou must not 
reckon on all the seeds coming up that you 
sow. The senate is an as-sem-bly of law- 
giv-ers by whom all great matters are settled. 
It is the duty of a sheriff to carry out the 
sentence of the judge. This sentence is 
too hard for me. The sexton found a dog 
in the church. How splendid the sunset 
was ! Do not venture on that slender 
ladder. Sherry comes from Spain. Salt 
gives a relish to food. On the top of the 
mountain we had no shelter from the cold ; 
we therefore passed a restless night. Those 
swelling clouds foretell a storm. 



8well-ing 



D 2 
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I hope you will never be tlie teller of a 
feJsehood, and tliat you will be tender- 
hearted. The sea is rolling after the tem- 
pest. The Temple church in London was 
built by the Knights Templars. The 
tenant of the next house is a very testy- 
old man. At the end of the terrace is 
a trellis covered with yellow roses. I 
should tremble to cross the river in that 
leaky old wherry ; we should be wet-shod. 
Do not venture to climb that pole. Books 
used to be written on prepared calfskins, 
called vellum. A mole's i^r is as soft as 
velvet. The dog's yelping shows his 
terror. 



tell-er 
tem-pest 
tem-ple 
tem-plar 
ten-ant 
ten-der 
ter-race 
ter-ror 
tes-ty 
trel-lis 
trem-ble 
vel-ltim 
vel-vet 
ven-ture 
wet-shod 
twher-ry 

yel-low yelp-ing 

tt94a. The sound of e in bed is represented by a, ea, ei, ie, eo. 
a-ny There are not many, if any, wild deer 

ma-ny in this country now. The breastplate is 
breast -plate a safeguard in battle. Breathless means 
breath-less out of breath. This pheasant measures 
fea-ther two feet in length to the end of the tail 
feathers. The keeper looked steadfastly 
at the tiger, as if he threatened to plunge 
the weapon into his breast. The peasant 
at his heavy work found the cold weather 
healthy and pleasant. We have had the 
pleasure of taking breakfast with the 
wealthy lady on whose land the treasure 
was found. Be steady at your work, then 
play in the meadow. The heifer was in 
the garden, eating the carrots at its leisure. 
The leopard is spotted, the tiger is striped. 
In spite of their long friendship they are 
not always friendly. 



hea-vy 
health-y 
mea-dow 
mea-sure 
phea-sant 
plea-sant 
stead-y 
stead-fast 
threat-en 
wea-pon 
weal-thy 
wea-ther 
hei-fer 
lei-sure 
«-5-ndship 



friend-ly 



leo-pard 



y Google 
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95* The Bound of e in me (e) is represented by e. 



ce-dar These precepts will teach you to avoid 

de-cent many evils. Tom and John have equal 

de-ist marks. How sweet cedar pencils smell! 

e-qual The old man had a decent home tiU he had 

e-vil a fever, and could not work. One who 

e-ven does not believe the Bible is called a deist, 

fe-line Keep nothing secret from your parents, 

fe-male even if it gives you pain to tell them, 

fe-ver Feline animals are like cats ; such are the 

le-ver lion, the tiger, and the leopard. The female 

me-ter neg^iro is called a negress. The zebra is 

ne-gro wild in Africa. The zenith is the point 

ne-g^i^ess in the sky just over our head. A meter 

pre-cept shows how much gas has been used. A 

re-al lever will raise a great weight, 
se-cret 

ze-bra ze-nith 



950. The soimd of e in me is represented by ee. 



bee-tie 

cheer-ftil 

fee-ble 

feel-ing 

free-dom 

gree-dy 

green-ish. 

greet-ing 

heed-less 

keep-er 

kneel-ing 

meek-ly 

nee-dle 

pee-visli 



speech-less 
stee-ple 



Feeling feeble, I enjoyed the freedom 
of the country, and our friends' cheerAil 
g^ireeting. How that greedy fellow talks 
about the greenish fat of turtle soup ! The 
ladybird is a beetle. The keeper of the 
prison brought her out before the people, 
who were sx>eechless and weeping ; when, 
kneeling, she meekly confessed she had 
done wrong, and pointing to the steeple, 
she urged them, with much sweetness, to 
live godly lives. When I was on the see- 
saw I lost my needle ; it may be found in 
sweeping the room. That heedless boy 
in walking backwards fell into the diiich. 
Pain makes a child peevish* 

sweep-ing sweet-ness weep-ing 
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95^. The flound of e in me is represented by ea. 



bea-gle 
bea-ver 
cheap -en 
crea-tiire 
clean- ness 
dream-er 
dzea-ry 
ea-ger 
ea-gle 
ea-sel 
east-ward 
ea-sy 
fear-fta 
glean- er 
hear-ing 
meas-ly 
mea-sles 
neat-ness 
reap-er 



Hats made of the fur of that curious 
creature the beaver were very dear; the 
use of silk cheapened them. The hunters 
are not now so eager after them in the 
dreary cold countries they live in. Is the 
weasePs fur useful % The gleaners in the 
corn-field saw an eagle fly eastward, with 
an easy motion, hearing the cry of a fear- 
ful hare which a beagle had wounded. 
The painter had upon his easel the picture 
of a dreamer in a hower. Speaking too 
loudly will weaken the voice. A reader 
should care for the cleanness and neatness 
of his hooks. Soon after the season for 
shearing sheep, the reapers are employed. 
Pigs are subject to the measles; measly 
pork is very disgusting. 

sea-son* shear-ing speak-ing weak- en 



t95tf. The sound of e in me is represented by ie, ei, eo. 

brief-ly Tell us briefly about your grievance, 

field-fare The fieldfEires have done grievous mis- 

fierce-ness chief to my crop of com, which is yielding 

griev-ous very badly. Our good dog's fierceness 

griev-ance scared away the thief. Some of the Saxon 

wield-er kings were called wielders of Britain, 

yield-ing Neither of the later kings was so called. 

Has either of the ceilings been washed 1 

ceil-ing There will be a seizure of the rebels soon, 

ei-theri The people of Holland are called Dutch, 

nei-theri seiz-ure peo-ple 

^ Custom is divided as to the pronunciation of these words; some 
saying ether, and others ither. My preference is for the first, be- 
cause e is the old and still much most usual sound of the first 
syllable ; and because the Anglo-Saxon word atgth$r has in it no 
sound at all like that of long i (i). — J. C. 
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I. The loimd of i in bit is represented by i. 



bil-let He had only a bisctdt and some bitter 

bil-liards beer as lie played at billiards. Does a 

bifl-ciiit bisbop ever christen children P Blinkers 

(pr. ket) for horses are not used so much as for- 

bish-op merly. Jet is rather too brittle for a 

bit-ter bracelet; it may be cut with a chisel, 

bit-tern The bittern is now rare in the British 

blis-ter islands. Brigands cannot exist wh^ 

blink- er there is a good police force. Children 

brig- and used to play under the old chimney; as 

bris-^le the fire was made of billets of wood there 

brisMy were no cinders. The bristles of the wild 

Brit-ish hoar are worth more than those of any other 

brit-tle bristly animal. A brick-kiln will bake 

brick-kiln many thousand bricks at once. A chicken 

child-ren breaks its way out of the egg. 
chim-ney 

chick-en chis-el cin-der chris-^en 



cis-tem Almost every cistern in the city is lined 

cit-ron with lead. A citron is a sort of lemon, 

cit-y Give the chicken to the poor cripple, 

civ-et The civet cat has a strong odour. While 

civ-il* the old play at cribbage, the young play 

crib-bage at cricket. Some of the civil servants 

crip.ple of this city wear crimson robes. The 

crick-et dibble makes holes in the ground for 

crim-son dropping seeds into. Beer dribbles from a 

dib-ble leaky cask till it is all gone. Digits or 

drib-ble figures of arithmetic are so named from the 

dif-fer fingers. This dingy paper looks rather 

di-git dismal. My opinion differs from yours. 

(pr. didjit) Fat meat makes dripping, 
din-gy 

dis-mal drip-ping* 
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dim-pie The frigate had fifty guns. I should be 

diB-tant dizzy to be on the top of the mast. Al- 

diz-zy though she was distant, we could hear the 

fic-kle fiddle on board. They mean to finish the 

fid-die voyage merrily. She brought ingots of 

fif-ty silver. In spite of her dimpled chin and 

frig-ate lovely figure, we could not excuse her 

flg-ure* fickle conduct. Filberts are more pointed 

fil-bert than hazel-nuts. The fixtures in the house 

fifi-ish are but fiimsy. G- soft, — ^WiU a giraffe eat 

fix-ture gingerbread? Ko; ginger is too hot. for 

flim-sy his taste. The gipsy who stole the horse 

gib-bet was hanged on a gibbet. Cook has made 

gib-lets us a giblet pie. 
gin-ger 

Srip-sy gi-raffe 

gid-dy G hard, — The gizzard of a fowl is 

gig-gle like a pair of millstones; it is covered 

gild-ing with a sort of gristle. Gingham is a 

ging-ham kind of cotton cloth. How the gilding 

giz-zard on the railings glimmers in the twilight! 

gris-tle Do not giggle in a class. Swinging makes 

hic-cup ^ me giddy. What will hinder the cat from 

bill-ock trying to get my bird? She does so by 

hin-der instinct, which is a natural inward know- 

im-age ledge, showing itself in all animals, even in 

im-port an infant. When we stood on the hillock 

xn-cense my foot was covered with insects; some 

in dex are on my instep at this instant. As soon 

in-fant as the bell began to jingle the smoke of 

in-got the incense rose and hid the image of the 

in-sect saint. Perhaps that made you hiccup. An 

in-stant* ingot is a lump of gold or silver. The list 

in-stance of exports and imports should have an 

in-step index, at least in this instance, 
instinct 

in-ward it-self jin-gle 



* Formerly spelt Mooongh, as it stOl is by many. 
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kid-nap 

kin-die 

king-dom 

kins-man 

kit-chen 

kit-ten 

limit 

Hn.guist 

li-qnid 

li-quor 

lit-ter** 

Ht-tle 

liv-er 

liz-ard 

mid-day 

mid-night 

mil-ler 

mil-dew 

mim-ic 



He has no kinsman within this king- 
dom. As soon as Ann kindles the kitchen 
fire, the kitten plays by it. He was charged 
with trying 'to kidnap a little hoy. In 
old times the rich travelled upon a sort 
of bed called a litter. Disease of the 
liver causes great pain. Some kinds of 
lizard are eaten. Limit your desires a 
little. One must be studious to become a 
linguist. That liquor will make gold 
liquid. Clear away the litter you are 
making. There are twelve hours from mid- 
day to midnight. Millers sometimes lose 
their com by mildew. The minstrels were 
not usually mimics. He will mingle seve- 
ral drugs in that mixture. 



min-gle 
min-strel 



mir-ror 
mixture 



nib-ble 

nim-ble 

nip-pers 

pi-geon 

wid-geon 

pick-et 

pic-kle 

pic-nic 

pic-ture 

pig-my 

pil-chard 

pil-fer 

pil,grim 

pil-lage 

pim-ple 

pip-kin 

pift-tol 



The nimble mouse will soon nibble the 
bait. A pigeon is fond of seeing itself in 
a mirror. The crab's claw is like a pair 
of nippers. Do not be such a niggard as 
to give nothing. The widgeon is a kind of 
duck. At our picnic we found that the 
pickles had been pilfered. We then went 
in a boat to see the pilchard fishers. During 
the pillage of the mansion a picket fell by 
a pistol-shot. A pigrmy is a veiy tiny 
person. The princess bought a picture of 
a pilg^rim asking a pittance at a convent. 
The nurse made some salve in a pipkin 
to cure pimples. What a dunce I He can- 
not read his primer. 



pit-tance 
piv-ot 



prun-er 
prin-cess 



64 SOUND OF / m BIT. 

qoib-ble The poor silly cliild who fell on the 

quin-sy shingle has the rickets. The quiver hung 

qtiiv-er from her shoulder by a ribbon. He did 

rib-bon not quibble about terms, but said he would 

rich-es give all his riches for a riddance of his 

rick-ets quinsy. A river is running water. The 

rid-dance shipwright had built the ship of such bad 

rid-dle* timber that her rivets became loose, and 

riv-er she leaked like a riddle. The signal 

riv-et denoted a shipwreck at the mouth of the 

shin-gle river. Sickness will shrivel the limbs, 

shiv-er and weaken the sinews. The shilling is 

sil-ly not pure silver. That simple fellow will 

scrib-ble scribble even on the wall. The Scrip- 

Bcrip-ture tures means the writings. Singeing the 

shil-ling horse makes him shiver, and the noise of 
ship-wreck the skittles makes hiTn skittish, 
ship-wright 

shiv>er sick-ness sil-ver sin-ew skit-tish 

shriv-el sig-nal sim-ple singe-ing skit-ties 

sin-fol The skilful old skipper, who was 

sin-gle wounded by a splinter, sat with a gouty 

sing-er slipper on; he is sixty years old, yet he 

sir-rah has not lost his spirit. ''Sirrah," said 

sis-ter he, '' I will not have a single person near 

six-ty me." Tour sister is a sweet singer, 

skil-ful Formerly the distaff and spindle were 

skip -per used for spinning. Sprinkle the spinach 

spir-it with salt. In the stillness of the woods 

splin-ter we may find the squirrel skipping among 

slip-per the branches. Starch is used to stiffen 

spin-ach linen. You need not be stingry, but your 

spin-die strictures are useless. Do you ride with- 

spin-ning out a stirrup P The swiftness of the 

sprin-kle dolphin's turns while swimming makes 

squir-rel it appear crooked, 
stiff-en 

still-ness stin-gy stir-rup swift-ness swim-ming 
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thick-et Do not tickle me, I shall lose my thimble 

thim-ble in the thicket, l^ees when cut down are 

tic-kle called timber. Tinctures are made of 

tim-ber strong spirit, will they make one tipsy P 

tinc-ture Those who get tipsy are said to tipple, 

tin-der Do you hear the sheep-bell tinkle P A 

tin-gle tinder-box is a rare thing now. My hands 

tin-kle tingle with cold. Put on your tippet, 

tip-pet One could see, as the girl was tripping 

tip-pie along, that her trinkets were mere tinsel, 

tip-sy Water will trickle through the chinks of 

tin-sel a rock. A revolver has several barrels, but 

tric-kle only one trigger. A villain may often be 

trig-ger known by his visage. How vivid the 

trip-ping lightning is ! George came to visit us in 

trin-ket his wicker chaise; he drove along the 

fvil-lain zigzag road past the willows. Did you 

vis-age hear him whisper that the widow was a 

vis-it wicked vixen P Then he had not much 

viv-id wisdom to live in her house. Are you 

vix-en willing to have the whitlow lanced? In 

fwhis-per the winter choose the windward side of 

fwhit-low the road, 
wick-ed 

wick-er will-ing wind-ward wis-dom 

wid-ow wil-low win-ter zig-zag 
t fdSa* The sound of i in bit is represented by y, e, ee. 

cyg-net A grey cygnet becomes a white swan, 

phys-ic Sylvan scenery is best in summer. K the 

syl-van symptoms of fever should not leave Tom, 

symp-tom he must have some physic other than the 

syn-tax syrup you gave him. A water-squirt is 

sy-ringe called a syringe. Syntax treats of sen- 

syr-up tences. The scenery of England is as 

sys-tem pretty as any in the world, and yet some 

Eng-land English people never see it. A method is 

Eng-lish called a system, 
pret-ty 



y Google 



66 SOUND OF / IN PINE. 

9T« The sound of i in fine is represented bj i. 

blind-fold Why do men blindfold horses that tuin 

blind-nes8 the miH round % To save them from blind- 

bri-ar ness. As I was riding the donkey a 

bri-dle* briar caught my bridle. You were rather 

child-hood childish not to keep clear of it Cider is 

child-iflh not drunk in warm climates. Leam to 

ci-der count well, you will soon leam to cipher, 

ci-pher* even in your childhood. Divers for pearls 

cli-mate need light hut good diet. The town crier 

cri-er was also the driver of a van. The final 

di-et act of the giant was to hend a bar of iron 

di-ver round his neck. Lightning conductors 

dri-ver are made of copper. The lilac looks very 

fi-nal bright before the limestone rock covered I 

gi-ant with ivy. Have the kindness to show it 
i-ron(29r.ion)me. Play us a lively tune. It is said that 

i-vy the pilot who refused to have the piper 

kind-ness on board was once a pirate, 
light-ning 

li-lac live-ly lime-stone pi-lot pi-per pi-rate 

pli-ant Private rifie practice is good for men of 

pri-vate quiet life. "Would they be called out in case 

qui-et of a riot P Soak a bone in vinegar, and it 

ri-fie will become pliant. Some say the mole is 

ri-ot sightless. The web of the spider differs 

si-lence from silk chiefly in its slightness. The 

sight-less fumesof sulphur will stifle one. Do not be ao 

slight-ness spiteful as to think of striking your fiiend. 

spi-der The tiger would have killed the horse, but 

spite-ful for the timely help of our friend, who shot 

sti-fie him in the twilight, and took his skin 

ti-dy home in triumph. There is a tiresome 

ti-ger trial about the title to an estate. How 

tight-en tidy the tiny little maid is ! Tighten your 

time-ly bow-string. The wound is in a vital part, 
tiresome 



ti-tle tri-al tri-umph twi-light ti-ny vi-tal 
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^dta. The 
hy-gone 
by-law 
by-path 
by-way 
by-word 
cy-press 
dry-shod 
dy-er 
hy-phen 
ei-der 



sound of i in fine is represented by y, ei. 

In by-grone days there vraa a by-path 
through a grove of cypress, by which 
one might go dry-shod across the brook. 
There should be a hyphen in all compound 
words ; as by-path, by-way, by-law. The 
dyer dipped a white dog in some red dye ; 
it looks very funny. The eider duck^s 
feathers are very fine and soft. 



98* The sound of o in not is represented by o. 



block-head 

blos-som 

bob-tail 

bob-bin 

bond-age 

bon-flre 

bon-net 

bor-row 

bot-tom 

bot-tle 

cob-bler 

coc-kle 

cock-ney 

cock-roach 

cof-fee 

col-umn 

com-et 

com-bat 

com-ic 

com-ma 

com-merce 

com-mon* 

column 

cog-wheel 

col-lar 

Con-gou 



I have made a bonfire at the bottom of 
the garden. The blockhead has put a gay 
blossom in the button-hole of his bob- 
tail coat, and wants to borrow a bottle of 
wine, that he may sit there and enjoy him- 
self. Thread is wound on a bobbin. Many 
English kings have been put in bondage. 
The room of the poor cobbler whom we saw 
drinking Ms coffee was overrun with cock- 
roaches, till he got a hedgehog, when it 
was comic to see him clear them away. 
Many comets regularly return to us. A 
cockney knows more of commerce than 
of common things in the country. Cockles 
are good to eat. How many sorts of column 
there are ! There was a fierce combat 
between the spider and the bee. The 
comma marks the shortest pause, the period 
the longest. You have to learn a column 
of spelling. A man wears a collar and so 
does a horse. A cog-wheel has teeth on 
its edge. Congou tea is black. There will 
be a sharp contest for the prize ; we cannot 
guess who will conquer. 



con-quer 



con-test 
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Prince Albert was the consort of Queen 
Yictoria. A contrite female convict at 
last became a convert to the Church of 
Eome, and entered a convent. A copper 
tube, with a convex glass at one end 
and a concave one at the other, makes 
a good telescope. That coxcomb wears 
coral studs. Cotton is the downy covering 
of the seeds of a plant. How constant is 
a mother's love ! I gave only one dollar for 
this donkey, which is a foreign one ; he is 
kept at a cottage in the forest, and follows 
the children about, who fdndle him as a 
playmate. Have you heard of a young one 
with a white forehead being taken for a 
goblin P A minister of the gospel should 
not be a gossip. He drank a goblet of 
wine. The dog-days are in the hottest 
part of the year. 



con-cave 

con-sort 

con-stant 

con-trite 

con-vent 

con-vert 

convex 

con-vict 

cop-per 

cor-al 

cot-ton 

cot-tage 

cox-comb 

dol-lar 

dog-days 

don-key 

fol-low 

fon-dle 

fore-head 

ffor-eign 

for-est 



£^b-let 



gob-lin 



gos-pel 



gOSHBip 



hob-ble How that poor horse hobbles! Yes, a 

hob-nail hobnail has pierced the hollow of his hoof, 

hogs-head He has lain down under the holly by the 

hol-low hovel. ]^o doubt the pain is horrid, 

hol-ly Kings may well prize an honest man, as 

horn- age they must have a horror of false homage, 

hon-est Horror is a mixed feeling of fear and dis- 

hor-rid gust The drunkard becomes at last a 

hor-ror horrid object to look at. A hogshead con- 

hov-el tains 52| imperial gallons. That jockey 

jol-ly looked very jolly. Lobsters are caught 

jock-ey near the end of the jetty. This locket is a 

know-ledge keepsake from my sister. Far from being 

keep-sake moral, he is a monster of vice. He has 

lob-by no knowledge of modem languages, 
lob-ster 

lock-et mo-dern mon-ster mor-al 
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nos-tril 

nov-el* 

noz-zle 

ob-ject 

ol-ive 

on-set 

or-ange 

os-trich 

ox- en 

plot-ter 

pock-et 

pol-ish 

pol-laxd 

pol-ka 

pom-pous 

pop-lar 

pop-py 

por-ridg^ 

pos-set 

po8-ture 

rob-ber 

rock-et 

rot-ten 

8cliol-ar 

scol-lop 

shock-ing 

sod-den 

sol-emn 

sol-id 

sor-ry 

sor-row 

sot-tish 

spot-less 

throb-bing 

toddle 

tor-rent 

tot-ter 

trot-ter 



Fatting suuff up one's nostrils seems 
like putting dust into the nozzle of the 
bellows. The pattern is novel. "Wolves 
will not make an onset on a tiger. A 
brick is an oblong object. The orange 
and the olive abound in warm regions; 
the ostrich in hot plains; oxen in all 
countries. The plotter was taken with 
the papers in his pocket. When the top 
of a tree has been cut off it is called a pol- 
lard. Poplar wood is soft and white, and 
will not take a good polish. Poppy-seed 
is sometimes put in soup and posset. 
Porridge is good for breakfast. Pray do 
not dance a polka in such a posture. 
The Lord Mayor has a pompous carriage. 
How quickly the potter shapes the clay 
into a plate ! 

pot-ter pros-trate 

A rocket laid the robber prostrate. I 
am sorry to say that he is no scholar, 
although he is so solid and solemn. His 
sottish habits have caused us much sorrow. 
The shell is of spotless white. It is 
shocking to see the com yonder all sod- 
den by the rain. Cut some scollops in 
this pattern. Her throbbing heart was 
relieved by a torrent of tears. She totters 
as if her feet were sheep's trotters. The 
guns vomit forth a volley of grape-shot, 
and such a volume of smoke ! The story 
of Robinson Crusoe is in one volume. Do 
not eat that egg; it is rotten. See how 
well baby can toddle along. 



vol-ley 
vol-ome 



vom-it 
yon-der 
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1 The Bound of o in not is represented by a. 



quar-rel 

quar-ry 

squab-ble 

squal-id 

squan-der 

squat-ter 

stal-wart 

8wal-low 

wad-ding 

wal-low 

wal-rus 

want-ing 

wan-der 

wan-ton 

war-ren 



The stalwart quany-men had a quarrel 
or squabble; some of them wanted to 
squander their money in drink, though 
I warrant their squalid wives needed it 
Do they use wadding for cannon? The 
swallow is not fond of swampy places. 
The walrus likes to wallow in shallow 
water. A squatter is one who does not 
buy the land he settles upon. He is 
wanting in good manners. Gnkose wanton 
girls wander about all day. The old war- 
rior grows rather waspish. The rabbit- 
warren was surrounded with wattles. 

war-rant* war-ri-or wasp-ish. wat-tle 



!90« The sound of o in for is represented by o. 



bor-der 

cor-ner 

cost-ly 

fore-cast 

fore-sight 

for-feit 

for-mer 

for-tune* 

for-ward 

glo-ry 

horse-leech 

horse-man 

lof-ty 

lord-ly 

mor-sel 

mor-tar 

of-fer 

of-flce* 

of^en 

or-chard 

or-gan* 



The border of the shawl was very costly; 
it had gold lace in the comer. Without 
forecast, men must often forfeit success ; but 
with wise foresight, we may look forward 
and foretell their glory or their fortune. 
The horseleech is often found in shallow 
streams. The former is the one before 
spoken of. I hope to be a good horseman. 
The lordly castle is a very lofty building. 
Give a morsel of bread to the robin. Mor- 
tar is made of sand and lime. The poor 
orphan may go into the orchard and gather 
some fruit; you may oflFer some to her. 
She often plays the organ. Her story 
would soften any one's heart. Shorten 
the tail of your kite. See the lambs sport- 
ing about the meadow. Porter is dark 
brown beer. 



or-phan 
por-ter* . 



short-en 
sof-^en 



sport-ing 
sto-ry 
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The sound of o ia for is represented by oa ; — ou. 



hoarse-ness 

hoar-y 

roar-ing 

-broad-cast 

broad-cloth 

broad-side 

xnoum-ful 

thougbt-fol 

four-fold 



The hoary orator has been roaring at 
the crowd till hoarseness has stopped him. 
AU seed was once sown broadcast, now it 
is often sown in drills. What a tremen- 
dous noise a broadside of cannon causes. 
Broadcloth is made of wool. Be thought- 
fal without being mournful. The chickens 
have increased fourfold. 



80« The sound of o in note is represented by o. 



bo-a* 
bold-ness 
bol-ster 
bro-per 
dO'Ver 
co-Ion 
co-sy 
cro-cus 
dole-fol 
do-tard 
do-tage 
dro-ver 
fio-rist 
£ro-zen 
gold-en 
g^ro-cer 
holy 
hope-fill 
lo-cust 
mole-hill 
most-ly 
mo-tive 
no-ble 
no-tice 
o-cea&(pron. 
o-fihun) 



With all his boldness he ran away from 
the boa, and looked very dolefiU. Mam- 
ma's boa is made of sable fur. The broker 
is going to sell the tables to-day. Ann has 
put a bolster on your bed, and made the 
room cosy. This (:) is* a colon; this (;) 
is a semicolon. The crocus we bought of 
the florist has grown up among the clover, 
although the ground is frozen. Sometimes 
clover has four leaves on a stalk, but mostly 
three. The grocer has a golden bowl in 
his window. A holy man whose motives 
are noble is always hopefiU. Like a child, 
the poor dotard wept and smiled without 
reason ; it pained us to be a witness of his 
dotage. The goad of the drover makes 
the cattle nearly mad. I^'ever make a 
mountain of a molehill. Always take 
notice of what I say to you. What mo- 
tive had you for asking for a holiday? 
What a noble head our dog has ! Locusts 
ore shaped like grasshoppers ; they mostly 
fly in vast quantities ; and sometimes they 
are blown into the ocean and drowned 
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When locusts lie dead in great heaps, they 
exhale a very bad odour. We have had 
such a run over the open field after the 
pony. See ! we have put a posy on his 
head. We have posies for all four ponies. 
The poet gave an oral description of what 
he saw. I cannot bear to see a man ogle 
any one through his eye-glass. The poker 
was red hot. Although a sober man, he 
is rather slothful. I am fond of vocal 
music. Soda water is wholesome if not 
taken too often. I plucked that pretty 
rose-bud lying on the sofia ^m the hedge 
in the stony lan& 

sto-ny vo-cal whole-some 
The sound of o in note is represented by oa, on, ow, 



o-donr 
o-gle 
o-pen 
o-ral 
o-ver 
po-et 
po-ker 
po-ny 
po-nies 
poHsy 
po-sies 
rose-bud 
sloth-fta 
so-ber 
so-da 
so-fa 

ew, eo. 

boat-swain The boatswain blew his whistle. 
(^ow.b6son) bloater is the fattest of the herrings. 



The 
Ves- 

bloat-er sels engaged in the coasting trade are called 

coast-ing coasters. The Syrian sheep has a goatish 

coast-er look. The woman is groaning with pain, 

goat-ish Eor taking hares and game birds unlaw- 

groan-ing fully, which is called poaching, she and 

oak-um her son have to pick oakum in prison, 

poach-ii^g The boulder lay in an open plain far away 

boul-^der from any other rocks 1 Put a poultice to 

poul-tice the wound on his shoulder. Domestic 

poul-try fowls are called poultry. The cock is a 

shoul-der very showy fellow. By the lowness of 

blow-pipe the mercury in the weather-glass we may 

bow-sprit expect a snowstorm. The blow-pipe is 

low-ness used in making bottles. The sewing ma- 

show-y chine was invented at Leicester. Not every 

snow-storm yeoman belongs to the yeomanry corps, 

sew-ing The bowsprit was snapped off six feet 

yeo-man from the stem of the ship. 
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31* The BOimd of u in cup is represented by a. 



blub-ber* 
fblud-g^on 
blun-der 
blunt-ly 
brush-wood 
bub-ble 
buck-et 
buck-ram 
buf-fet 
bump-kin 
buf-fer 
buxL-dle 
bun-gling 
but-ter 
but-ton 
chuc-kle 
crum-pet 
cluB-ter 

crup-per cud-g^el 



The fat of the whale is called blubber. 
Do not make the blunder of thinking this 
means to blubber and cry. The thieves cut 
a bludgeon from the brushwood near the 
hedge. What lovely colours are on a soap- 
bubble I Give the horse a bucket of 
water. The pencil is too bluntly pointed. 
The bumpkin carried his bundle over his 
shoulder. You are bungling sadly over 
those button-holes. Is all butter made of 
cream 1 The buffer of the engine knocked 
down a cow. Do you like to play at buffet 
the bear ? Buckram is put in coat collars 
to stiffen them. Well you may chuckle to 
g^t such a fine cluster of grapes and crum- 
pets to eat. You seem to cudgel the poor 
horse from his head to his crupper. 



cun-ning According to custom, you are cunning 
cus-tard enough to come when the custard is ready, 
cus-tom* The drugget was in the cupboard. Ask 
cut-ler the cutler to grind my knife. The drunk- 
cup-board ard who insulted the drummer, got a good 
drub-bing drubbing. It was funny to see the drunken 
drum-mer glutton fumble about in the gutter. If 
drunk-ard he will guzzle so, he cannot escape a hun- 
drug-get dred troubles. The g^udgeon will not long 
flut-ter flutter about in the basket. The old gun- 
fiim-ble ner's gruf&iess did not arise from ill- 
fun-ny temper, but from some disorder in his 
glut-ton gullet. The money paid on goods coming 
gun-ner into our country, or leaving it, is called a 
guB-set customs duty, 
gut-ter 

guz-zle gruff-ness tgnd-geon gnl-let 
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hnm-ble Maiy's brother was a Immble man, and 

hun-dred a good husband. I am in a hurry for 

hun-gry dinner, I am very hungry. This shirt 

hus-band* wants a new g^set. A judgment accord- 

hur-ry ing to justice could hardly be looked for 

Judg-ment* from so partial a judge. Your box is not 

Jug-gle tidy, you jumble all your things in a heap. 

Jum-ble A cheat tries to juggle others. Put away 

Jus-tice all this lumber and luggage. We had 

tknuc-kle mullet and mushroom sauce for our 

lug-gage luncheon, and muffins with tea. A hun- 

lum-ber dred men were at the muster, each with 

tlun-cheon his musket. Drilling had improved every 

muf-fin muscle. It is not well to muffle up too 

muf-fle much. Why do you rap my knuckles P 

mul-let A nugget is a lump of gold as it is found 

mus-ket in the earth, 
mus-ter 

mush-room fmus-cle nug-get 

num-ber* A great number of nutmegs come from 

nut-megs the !]^t and the West Indies. The Eoyal 

plum^-line Family appeared in public daily. Before you 

pub-lic putty up the holes in the door, try with the 

pub-liah plumb-line whether it is upright. The 

pum-mel pumpkin was as big as my head. Tbe puppy 

pump-kin sat on the pummel of the saddle. It is a 

pun-ish puz2sle to me why they do not punish the 

pup-py man who stole the horse. Who will publish 

put-ty my book? The man at the rudder, who 

puz-zle had a rummer of grog, has ruptured a 

rub-bish bloodvessel Hark! how the thunder 

rud-der rumbles! Do not rumple my ruffles, 

ruf-fie When Bob was running along the rugged 

rug-ged path, he stumbled and hurt himself; this 

mm-ble was enough to ruffle his temper, 
rnm-mer 

mm-ple run-ning* rup-tnre 
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scufofle The boys had a scufSle on the heap of 

shnf-fle rubbiBh. The weaver uses a shuttle to 

shut-ter cross the thread. ShufQ.e the cards. Close 

fihut-tle the shutters. Good night 1 The sluggard 

alug-gard would slumber as long as a baby. How did 

slum-ber you get such a smutty face? It was the 

smut-ty black out of the snuffers. Do not be so 

snuf-fers stubborn as to struggle on the cliff ; if you 

8trug-gle stumble you can have no succour; or if 

stub-bom a sudden giddiness came on, and you are 

atum-ble subject to it in sultry summer weather, 

sub-ject you might suffer severely. The Sultan 

suc-cour enjoyed his visit to England. The summons 

sud-den was sudden. Mamma gave us tarts for 

8uf-fer supper on Sunday night. 
8ul-tan 

8ul-try sum-mer sum-mons Sun-day sup-per 

thump-ing Who is thumping on the desk? How 

thun-der the thunder roars ! The boy who plays the 

trum-pet trumpet, wishes for a tumbler of water, 

trun-dle A tucker should be put in your frock, 

tuck-er The tunnel imder the Thames is now a 

tum-bler** railway. As uncle is so upright a man he 

tun-nel can be umpire. The tumbler can trundle 

ud-der a hoop on the tight rope. I do not like 

um-pire such vulgar sights. The udder is the 

un-cle milk-bag of the cow. The best scholar in 

un-der the upper forms is to be the under usher 

up-per of the school. The vulture has no feathers 

up-right on its legs or neck, 
ush-er 

vul-gar vul-ture 

1 31a. The sound of u in cup is represented by Oy ou. 

bo-rough It is a comfort to have a good brother, 

broth-er I bought this compass in the Borough, 

com-fort She is comely^ and has a nice colour. It 
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com-pa88 is easier to govern other people than one's 

col-our self. The governor has plenty of money, 

come-ly and a lovely residence. Lend me a shovel, 

gov-em What fiin to see the monkeys play ! l^o 

love-ly one but a thorough sloven would appear 

mon-ey in such a state. I wonder he should not 

Mon-day he taught better. Bob's stomach aches ; he 

mon-key has eaten too many nuts. The dog wants 

oth-er to worry poor puss. The smoke will 

plov-er smother my bird. On Monday we saw a 

shov-el plover's nest. Tonnage is the amount of 

slov-en room a ship has for carrying goods, 
smoth-er 

8tom-ach thor-ough ton-nage won-der wor-ry 

cou-sin That youngster is my cousin; if his 

cou-ple courage were as great as his roughness, 

cou-rage he would be equal to any couple of others, 

rough-ness Dry rotten wood is touchwood, 
touch-wood 
young-ster 

39* The sound of u in bull is represented by u, o, oo, ui. 

bul-let Bullets are made of lead. Our butcher 

bul-lock kills nine bullocks a week. A bully is 

bul-ly a blustering coward. Eight gallons are a 

bul-rush bushel. The brown head of a bulrush is 

bull-fight a flower. Spain is noted for its bull-fights, 

bush-el The cuckoo stays only a few months in 

butch-er England. The fulness of my cup made me 

cuck-oo spill the tea. There is a velvet cushion for 

fcush-ion the pulpit. We hear a rumour of your going 

fful-ness away. What pudding are we to have to> 

pud-ding day 9 The woman hugged the babe to her 

pul-pit bosom. The lane is crooked. Walk in the 

ru-mour footsteps of the good. Our trees are not 

fbo-som fruitful, 
wo-man 

crook-ed foot-step fruit-fdl 
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33* The Bound of u in cube is represented by u. 

bu-gle** Soldiers are directed by the sound of a 

cu-rate bugle. Ladies wear bugles on their dresses, 

duke-dom Learn to speak in a lucid, fluent style, as 

du-ty* the curate does. Some persons fear that 

fiu-ent there will not be coal enough for fuel ir 

fu-el future times. J^o human being is always 

fu-ry in a good humour, yet fury is a great 

fu-ture failing. Many of the German states are 

hu-man dukedoms. The music of the bagpipe is 

hu-mour not pleasing to many of us. What a number 

lu-cid of birds have brown plumage I Plural 

mu-sic means more than one. Suet is hard fat. Our 

plu-mage tutor is a very hard student. The garment 

plu-ral called a tunic has been in use in all ages, 

stu-dent It is useful to know the usages of other 

su-et countries. The tulip has not a pleasant smell, 
tu-lip 

tu-nic tu-tor use-ful u-sage 

1 33a. The sound of u in cube is represented by ue, ew, eu, 
eau, ui. 

Tuesday The blueness of the sky last Tuesday 

dew-lap was unusual. The cow stood in water up 

pew-ter to her dewlap. The street drains open 

sew-er into the sewer. Pewter spoons are not 

skew-er so hard as silver. The ladies of civilized 

Eu-rope Europe once wore silver skewers in their 

beau-ty* hair. Was it to improve their beauty P 

nui-sance Smoke in a house is a nuisance. 

34* The sound of u in cur is represented by u. 

bur-den When the burly burgess complained of 

bur-gess the burden of his rates, he was abused for 

bum-er being churlish. We see by the smoke 

bur-ly curling up that the furnace is being heated, 

bum-ish Ask them to furnish a new gas-burner, 

churl-ish and a curtain ; also to burnish the frame, 
church-yard Do not go further than the churchyard, 

cur-dle Blood and milk both curdle. Do not 
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cnrl-ing 

cur-tain 

fur-nace 

ftir-nish 

fur-tlier 

mur-der 

mur-mur 

scur-vy 

8tiir-dy 

tBtur-geon 

fsur-feit 

siir-name 

Thurs-day 

tur-ban 

tur-bot 

34a. The 
cer-taizL 
cler-g^ 
er-mine 
fer-ment 
fer-tile 
herb-agre 
herds-man 
her-mit 
ker-nel 
mer-cy 
mer-cliant 
ner-vous 
per-fect 
per-son 
pert-ness 
ser-mon 
ser-pent 
ser-vant 
ser-vice** 
ver-bal 
ver-dant 
ver-juice 



murmur ; all is for the besl The murder 
was made known by a dog finding the dead 
body. The scurvy was more common 
formerly than now. On Thursday the 
sturdy Bussiaas gave them a surfeit of 
good things, — sturgeon, turbot, turkey, 
turtle-soup, with cavass, which is made 
turnips and brandy. The turban of one 
guest showed that he was a Turk. Who 
Hve in Turkey 1 Turks; not turkeys. But 
one young urchin made a great turmolL 
The surname is a person's last name. 



tur-key 
tur-moil 



tur-nip 
tur-tle 



tuf-chin 



sound of u in cur is represented by e. 

I am certain that the clergy of our parish 
work very hard. The ermine is a little 
bigger than a rat, has a white fur, and 
a tail tipped with black. When manure 
gets into a ferment, it renders the land 
fertile, and gladdens the herdsman with 
plenty of herbage. Some of the hermits 
of old spent their time in works of mercy, 
but they were not perfect. Serpent is 
another name for snake. The merchant was 
a very nervous person. We hear two ser- 
mons on Sundays. The words kernel and 
colonel are sounded almost alike. Such 
pertness ill becomes one who is in the wrong. 
We have given our servant only a verbal 
notice to leave our service. Our vexjuice 
is made from the crab apples growing in 
that very verdant meadow. Creatures that 
live with or near man which he thinks 
harmful to him are called vermin* 
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1 346. The sound of u in cur is represented by ea, y, 0| OU. 

ear-ly One who is earnest in learning gets 

ear-nest to work early. Earthquakes are common 
earth-en near volcanoes. Earthly joys can only last 
earth-ly for life. The potter's work is to make 
earth-quake earthen vessels. On the journey our wor- 
leam-ing thy friends passed through groves of myrtle 
to the place of worship. When you travel, 
myr-tle keep a journal. 

wor-ship wor-thy jour-ney jour-nal 

34:0. The sound of u in cur is represented by i. 



birth-day 

birth-right 

bird's-eye 

cir-cle* 

dirt-y 

fir-kin 

firm-ness 

gir-dle 

irk-some 

skir-mish 

vir-gin 

vir-tue 



He had a firkin of virgin honey as a 
birthday present. We had a bird's-eye 

view of ^ London from St. Paul's. The 
virtue of firmness is like a girdle to keep 
other good qualities in their places. Happy 
is he who has a good name for his birth- 
right. After the skirmish they made a 
circle of fires round the camp. Give up 
this irksome duty. It was a dirty trick to 
eat without a fork or spoon. 



35. The sound of oi in join is represented by oi, oy • 



boil-er 

join-er 

loi-ter 

oint-ment 

poi-son 

toi-let 

boy-ish 
joy-ful 
loy-al 
oys-ter 



The boiler of a steam-engine must be 
strong. Why does the joiner loiter sol 
The cupboard will never be finished. Some 
of the ointment upon the dressing-table 
contains poison. A man shoxdd not be too 
long at his toilet. All were joyful, full of 
boyish fun, and quite loyal to the royal 
party. The oyster-boat was a week on her 
voyage. 



roy-al 



voy-age 
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30« The Bound of ou in out is repreaented by oiu 

boun-ty He laid a large sum on the counter for a 

count-er fountain before the county hospital; he 

coun-ty will, doubtless, like its founder, though 

doubt-ftil in a less degree, be blessed for his bounty, 

doubt-less One housemaid cannot attend to such a 

foun-der* household, yet she ought not to make an 

floun-der outcry about frying a few flounders. We 

foun-tain may be doubtfiil about what is quite trae. 

house-hold A thirty-two-pounder was fired from the 

house-maid outworks. The scoundrel cheated us in 
out-cast 
out-cry 
out-side 
out-works 
fplough- 

plougrh-share pound-ag^ pound-er 

scoun-drel proud-ly 



the poundage for rates. How proudly the 
ploughman's horse holds his head! The 
outworks of the castle are in rains. The 
ploughshare tears up the ground. 



The sound of ou in out is represented by ow. 

bow-els Showery weather is good for the cow- 
brow-beat slip. The dogs ate the bowels of the sheep, 
cow-ard The lawyer browbeat the witness till he 
cow-slip became confused. A shower had made the 
down-hill grass so slippery that the fowler fell as he 
down-ward ran down-hill; he lost his powder-flask, and 
fowl-er had not power to keep himself from rolling 
pow-der downward to the river. The Tower of 
pow-er London was built 800 years ago. Move 
show-er the small plants with the trowel, but the 
show-er-y shrubs with a spade. He is a coward who 
tow-er dares not do what he knows to be right, 
trow-el 
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Our cat will attack any dog she sees. 
The collapse of the balloon was so great 
that he could not expand it again ; happily 
it fell into the canal. A long time will 
not elapse before that man with the showy 
cravat will contract debts. Do not let 
him entrap you, his only purpose is to 
extract money from your pocket Per- 
haps by a long harangue he may protract 
fha-rangue the meeting. We ought to implant only 
im-plant good in the mind of a child. I have had 
a mishap, I have broken my bow. You must 
not tighten the next so much, but relax it. 
The regiment could not withstand so large 
a force. I hope there will be no relapse 
when once he gets weUL How skilful a sur- 
geon must be to trepan a broken skull ! 



at-tack 

ca-nal 

col-lapse 

con-tract 

cra-vat 

e-lapse 

en-trap 

ex-pand 

ex-tract 



mis-hap 
per-haps 
pro-tract 
re-lapse 
re-lax 
tre-pan 
with-stand 

39* The sound of a in fate is lepresented by a. 

a-base He wants too much money for the bat ; 

a-bate he says he will not abate the price. Are 

a-maze you not aware that all here must arrange 

ar-range their books neatly before they go to play 1 

a-ware John Gilpin's visit might well amaze 

be-ware his friend. If we compare two peas, we 

cas-cade find them very unlike. After the heavy 

corn-pare rains the cascade looked grand. The fire 

de-base brigade are often in very great danger, 

de-bate One who will degrade or debase himself 

de-clare will often deprave others. Beware of such 

de-face a one. Boys are too apt to deflkce statues 

de-grade by throwing stones. Puss has caught my 

de-prave bird, I declare 1 When you are older you 

dis-grace would like to hear a debate in Parliament, 

dis-place Do not displace my papers. 

B 2 
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ef-face Nothing can efbce the disgrace of his 
e-late attempt to deprive his nephew of his 
en-gage estate. How it would elate the poor 
en-grave artist if any one would engage him, or en- 
en-rage grave one of his works ! Do not try to 
en snare ensnare the dog, you can only enrage him ; 
es-cape he will evade you and escape. Musk 
es-tate exhales a strong odour. What a grimace 
e-vade you make, as if it were so great a matter to 
ex-hale hear the face-ache. You mistake that plant, 
grim-ace and so misname it Prepare a feast of which 
mis-name we may all partake, and regale ourselves, 
mis-take He has to translate some profane Greek 
par-take author, and relate a story in his own words, 
pre-pare Do not he too sedate, it is playtime now. 
pro-fane Stay while I unlace my hoot, 
re-gale 

re-late se*date trans-late un-lace un-safe 
38«. The Bound of a in fiate is represented by ai« 



a-firaid 

ac-quaint 

a-stray 

a-vail 

a-wait 

com'-plain 

con-straint 

con-tain 

cnr-tail 

dis-claim 

dis-dain 

en-tail 

ex-claim 

im-pair 

main-tain 

re-claim 

re-gain 

re-main 

re-pair 



I am afiraid if you do not acquaint your- 
self with the roads, you will go astray. 
Then if so, we will not disdain your guid- 
ance, hut await your coming, if it will 
entail no trouble, or put nq constraint 
upon you. We disclaim all knowledge 
of what you complain of Your conduct 
will constrain us to curtail your holiday. 
Do not exclaim that we are unkind. The 
letter will not avail imless it contain 
money. You will not impair your fortune 
if you maintain your sister. iNTever up- 
braid me for the attempt to regain my 
own; I could not remain content to see 
another retain im&ur possession of my pro- 
perty, and not even repair it. A company 
was formed to reclaim land £rom the sea. 



re-tain 



un-fair 



up-braid 
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38^. The Bound of a in flftte is represented by ay, ey, ei^h* 

affiray The gang were in dismay when one man 

al-lay threatened to betray them unless they 

ar-ray would repay what they had stolen from his 

a- way friend. After some delay, as they could 

be-tray not allay his anger hy a display of force, 

de-lay nor make him unsay his threat, there was 

dis-may an affiray between them. But when an 

dis-play array of ^police came up, they defrayed all 

re-pay expenses, and ran away. A steamship will 

nn-say convey the party who are to survey the 

de-fray coast; they will purvey for themselves, 

tcon-vey Obey your master, and do not inveigh 

to-bey against him; his worth outweighs his 

fpur-vey foibles, 
tsur-vey 

in-veigh out- weigh 

S9m The Bonnd of a in far is represented by a. 
ad-vance Alas! our alarm forbade our advance. 

a-far We saw from afar so large a party that we 

a-larm dared not resist their demand. Their chief 
a-las coolly lit a cigar, gave the command to 

a-mass disarm us, and to discharge our guns in 
be-half the air. Our entreaties on behalf of our 
f ci-g^ wives had no eflFect ; they had resolved to 
com-mand amass all the booty they could, and then 
de-mand embark in our boats and depart. The 
de-part journey will enlarge your knowledge, the 
dis-arm scenery will enchant you, and impart 
dis-charge* health to your mamma. The poor hussar 
em-bark lost his forearm by a balL He was helping 
to unmask a battery. This will enhance 
his pension. I hope no mischance will 
happen to the child. Unclasp your book, 
and make no remark. Hurrah! unbar 
the (}oor, we are to have a holiday. 



en-chant 
en-large 
hur-rah 
hus-sar 
im-part 
mam-ma 
xnis-chance 



re-mark un-bar un-clasp un-mask 
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40« The 
ad-here 
com-pete 
com-plete 
con-vene 
ex-treme 
re-plete 
re-vere 
ae-rene 
se-vere 
sin-cere 

ffa-tig^ue 
fin-trig^e 
fma-chine 
fob-lique 
fpe-lisse 
fra-vine 
frou-tine 

40a. The 
a-grree . 
be-tween 
ca-reer 
de-cree 
de-gree 
dis-creet 
es-teem 
ex-ceed 
fore-see 
gen-teel 
fmar-quee 
mis-deed 
pro-ceed 
suc-ceed 
trus-tee 
iin-seen 
ve-neer 



SOUND OF IN ME. 

loimd of 8 in me is lepresented hy e, i. 

How does a fly adhere to glass % When 
the report is complete, convene a meeting. 
If you compete for the prize, I hope you 
will get it. The house is replete with 
every comfort. A good man's mind is 
serene, even in extreme pain. It is well 
to be strict that there may be no need to be 
severe. I trust your brother ; he is always 
sincere. I revere my aged mother. 

Does your sewing machine fatigue you? 
The intrigue with our minister at Paris 
was the cause of a war. What an oblique 
course the drunken man takes ! In Kussia 
the pelisse is lined with fur. The routine 
of our office is soon learned. The brook 
flows through a deep ravine. Lines are 
upright, level, or oblique. 

sound of e in me is represented by ee. 

I do not agree with you in all your 
views ; but you are none the less my friend. 
It does not become a discreet man to 
exceed a moderate degree of mirth. The 
misdeeds of the governor were so gross, 
that a royal decree deprived him of his 
office, aud so put an end to his career in 
that part of the world A trustee who 
stands between those who are opposed to 
each other is apt to lose the esteem of at 
least one of them. The marquee was filled 
with genteel-looking people. If you pro- 
-ceed in this way, I foresee that you will 
never succeed. The flaws in the frame 
were unseen, being covered with veneer. 
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f^Ob. The sound of e ia me is represented by ei, ie. 

con-ceit What conceit I Do not deceive your- 

con-ceive self. I perceive nothing for which you 

de-ceive should receive such an honour. I cannot 

de-ceit conceive where I have put the receipt, 

per-ceive How hateful is deceit I I perceive you 

re-ceive know how to deceive. Receive the money 

re-ceipt and give me a receipt. We hate deceit 
and despise conceit. 

a-chieve I do not believe that a hoy could achieve 

ag-grieve such a feat. My disbelief need not ag- 

be-lieve grieve him, for such an achievement is 

be-lief worthy of a hero. The cashier can hardly 

be-liev-er retrieve his good character. Are you a 

dis-be-lieve believer in spirit-rapping ? I disbelieve it. 

cash-ier A retriever brings back birds which have 

re-trieve been shot. - 
re-triev-er 

^Oc. The sound of e in me is represented by ea. 

ap-peal The Queen did not appear much in public 

ap-pear for some years after the decease of Prince 

ap-pease Albert. The mother of the thief tried to 

be-neath appease the man who was robbed, by an 

be-queath appeal to his kind sister. We do not know 

be-speak what is beneath the deepest mines. To 

con-ceal bequeath is to leave property to others 

con-geal after death. Very slight cold will congeal 

de-cease oil. Let me bespeak your aid for my 

de-mean friend; how could I displease him? Why 

dis-ease did you mislead me? It is my wish to 

dis-please demean myself respectfully to him. He is 

im-peach obliged to go to a quiet retreat ; his dis- 

mis-lead ease is of the mind. Who can impeach 

re-treat such a minister? Such unclean animals 

re-veal are beneath attention. Conceal nothing 

nn-olean from your parents ; reveal all faults. 
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SOUND OF iS: IN BED. 



41* The Bound of e in bed is represented by e* 



ac-cept 
ad-dress 
a-mend 
at-tend 
a-venge 
be-reft 
be-set 
ca-ress 
ce-ment 
col-lect 
com-mence 
corn-pel 
corn-press 
con-denm 
con-fess 
con-nect 
con-sent 
con-tend 
con-tent 
de-fence 
de-fend 
de-ject 
de-pend 
de-press 
de-scend 
de-tect 
de-test 
di-gest 
dis-pel 
dis-pense 
dis-sent 
ef-fect 
e-lect 
e-ject 
e-rect 
e-vent 
ex-cept 



We cannot accept his inyitation till we 
know his address. Attend to your teacher, 
or you will not amend. The poor widow 
was bereft of all her children. How Puss 
loves to caress her kittens ! She will avenge 
herself of the puppies who beset her, and 
compel them to leave her alone. Some 
cement will join broken glass. Do you 
collect stamps 1 I shall commence at once. 
Put these leaves under a weight to com- 
press them. Confess your fault, we will 
not condemn you, but hope that you will 
correct your failing. Connect these two 
pieces of lace. We will consent to your 
wish. Be content and do not contend 
about such trifles. Cease this contest, or 
you will be treated with contempt. 

con-tempt con-test cor-rect 

Defend the weak. Do not let your loss 
deject you ; depend upon it you have made- 
a good defence. I cannot detect any flaw 
in this vase. If he descend to poverty, it 
will not depress his spirit. I detest lazi- 
ness. If you hope to digest well, dispel 
gloom from your mind, and dispense with 
late suppers; this wiU have the best effect. 
I dissent j&om your opinion about that. 
You must eject one man . from the office, 
and elect another to it. You cannot expect 
to be exempt from want, if you expend all 
you get. Except by avoiding all excess of 
expense, you cannot walk erect as an 
honest man. Travel by express train! 



ex-cess 
ex-empt 



ex-pect 
ex-pend 



ex-pense 
ex-press* 



ex-tend 
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fer-xnent 
fore-tell 
him-self 
in-dent 
in-fect 
in-tent 
in-vent 
ill-vest 
la-ment 
neg^-lect 
ob-ject 
op-press 
pos-sess 
pre-tend 
pre-tence 

pre-vent 
pro-ject 
pro-tect 
pro-test 
re-dress 
re-bel 
re-gret 
re-ject 
re-lent 
re-quest 
re-sent 
re-spect 
re-venge 
suc-cess 
sup-press 
sus-pend 
sus-pense 
them-selves 



How long must the beer ferment P We 
can often foretell such an event as the 
state of the weather. If a man mix him- 
self up in dangerous affairs, and neglect 
to invest his property in a prudent way, 
he may have to lament his ruin. If the 
snake's tooth only indent your skin, the 
venom may not infect you. How intent 
you are in trying . to invent something ! 
We ought to object to allow one to oppress 
another. Never pretend to have more than 
you possess. What pretence had he for 
taking your money? He pretended that 
he had done so by mistake. 

If you rebel against your good parents, 
you will ever regret it. You ought to 
have more respect for them than to reject 
any request of theirs. Think how they 
protect and love you. Do not resent our 
objections to what you project. Pray re- 
lent; you should, however, protest and 
seek redress, but not revenge on any pre- 
tence. Suppress the noise, it does so tor- 
ment us; it makes us suspend our work, 
80 that we shall have no chance of success. 
How painful is suspense I He is indeed 
unblest who cannot sometimes unbend his 
mind, and allow it to be in a sort of undress. 
jNTever transgress the bounds of right. 



tor-ment 
trans-gress 



un-bend 
un-blest 



un-dress 
un-spent 



1 4lla. The Bound of e in bed is represented by ai, ie. 

a-gain Befriend him, this time; he will not 

a-gainst forget your kindness. Do not again go 
be-friend against him ; or he will fail again. 
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SOUND OF / m PINE. 



43tm The sound of i in pin is represented by i. 



a-kin 

ac-quit 

ad-mit 

af-flict 

be-gin 

be-witch 

com-mit* 

con-sist 

coxL-vince 

dis-miss 

dis-til 

e-clipse 

en-rich 

e-quip 

e-vince 

ex-ist 

for-bid 

in-sist 

mis-give 

out-live 

out-strip 

out- wit 

re-print 

re-sist 

sub-mit 

43. The 
a-bide 
ac-quire 
ad-vise 
af-fright 
a-like 
a-live 
ar-rive 
a-side 
a-stride 
be-bind 
be-times 



Acquit him of all that \& akin to fraud. 
Do not afiiict his hearty but admit In'm to 
your home again. Some habits seem to 
bewitch us, but if we convince ourselves 
that they exist to our injury, we ought to 
begin to get rid of them without delay. 
What does this soup consist of? Do not 
dismiss so old a servant. Equip yourself 
well, but do not commit the folly of tryri^ 
to eclipse all around you ; that would 
-nevince vanity. The sweet odours which 
distil from the flowers enrich the air. I 
hope you insist on that. I forbid all play 
until the one who has done the mischief 
will submit to the rules of the school. If 
he outlive his uncle he will be rich ; may 
he be content therewith; but my mind 
misgives ma You outwit me, and far out- 
strip my knowledge. This old sock is 
unfit to wear. He has not means where- 
with to subsist. If we cannot unlock 
the box, we will unhinge it. 



sub-sist 
there- with 



un-fit 
un-hinge 



un-lock 
un-til 



where-with 



sound of i in pine is represented by i. 

I advise you to lay work aside, and 
abide in the country, if you desire to be 
alive long. "When you arrive I will join 
you; we will get astride some ponies, 
rise betimes, and enjoy ourselves. She 
screamed with af&ight. Acqxdre the 
habit of attention; it brings aU other 
mental power with it. You and your 
sister are so much alike, that I mistook 
one for the other in the distance. 



y Google 



con-flde 

con-^fine 

coxL-nive 

fcon-sig^ 

con-spire 

coxL-trive 

de-cide 

de-cline* 

de-file 

de-light 

de-prive 

de-scribe 

tde-sign 

de-sire 

di-vide 

en-tice 

en-tire 

ex-cite 

in-cite 

in-quire 

in-spire 

in-vite 

o-blige 

out-right 

pre-scribe 

pre-side 

pro- vide 

re-cite 

re-fine 

re-mind 

re-pine 

re-quire 

fre-sign* 

re-tire 

sub-side 

un-bind 

u-nite 

un-kind 



SPELLING FOB BEGINNERS. 89 

I must confine this secret to a few, but 
I confide it to you. If those boys belxind 
did not conspire to rob the orchard they 
connive at the deed; so we decide to 
consign them to their room, and deprive 
them of play. We decline to show favour 
to those who contrive any harm. Never 
delight in what is not right. Sin defiles 
a man; that is, makes hha morally filthy. 
Do not deprive little Lizzie of her doU. 
We do not like the design of the house. 
I will describe what we desire you to do. 
Divide this cake between Tom and you. 
The cheese is put into the trap to entice the 
mouse to go in. Idleness ought to excite 
our displeasure. The book is not entire, 
two leaves are lost. Enquire who tore them 
out. How can I incite you to rise be- 
times 1 I hope aimt will invite us in the 
holidays. To inspire means to breathe 
into. 



Whatever the doctor prescribes, provide 
for him. Who is to preside to-night ? You 
must refine your speech if you are to 
recite; or you oblige me to laugh out- 
right at you. Remind us to be ready. 
Do not repine ; all will go welL Do you 
require me to resign my office, or only to 
retire for a while ) Let those who will, re- 
vile a great man ; vulgar clamour will soon 
subside. Unbind those flowers. Will you 
subscribe to my book ] I hope you will 
all unite, and never be unkind. It was 
unwise to untie the dog. Unwind the 
rope. Unripe fruit is sour. 

un-ripe un-tie un-wind on-wise 
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90 SOUND OP O IN NOTE. 

4l3a. The sound of i in pine is lepreaented by ui. 

al-ly If our ally apply to ns, we cannot com- 

ap-ply ply with his request. It would imply dis- 

com-ply trust of the party on whom we rely, 

de-cry He is so vain that he will decry all plans 

de-ny "but his own. We cannot supply what 

im-ply they require. Beply to this effect. The 

re-ly wolf came in the disguise of a lamb. Did 

re-ply he deny that he hurt the dog % Then he 

sup-ply is not truthful, I am sorry to say. 
fdis-guise 

414:* The Bound of O in not is represented by o. 

al-lot Allot to each boy nothing beyond what 

be-long belongs to the club. We eztol your work; 

be-yond do not despond of success. How do they 

de-spond emboss pretty patterns on paper? Our 

em-boss horse is unshod; unlock this door, to let 

ex-tol the farrier in. My arrow went fifty feet 

un-lock beyond the mark, 
un-shod 

415* The sound of o in note is represented by o. 

a-go Your good conduct alone can atone for 

a-lone what took place some time ago. In east- 

a-tone em countries parents betiroth their iufSeint 

be-hold children. The rogue tried to cajole the 

be-troth broker to give up the commode. Try to 

ca-jole control your feelings ; devote yourself to 

corn-mode your duty, and console the little ones ; this 

eom-pose* will compose you. He who will compose 

con-sole well must have something to say, and know 

con-trol how to say it. To behold means to look at. 

fore-bode To forebode sorrow is to impose it upon 

fore-go ourselves, and forego much present joy. 

ff ore-know Who would, if he could, foreknow what 

**^-pose he has to suffer? 
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op-pose 'N&ver provoke others' anger. Postpone 
mo-rose the picnic till the weather is more settled, 
post-pone Oppose a 'morose man with civility. Pro- 
pro-mote mote good-will, uphold the truth. Even 
pro-pose in the most remote part of the house there 
pro-voke was no repose; the unclosed doors were 
re-mote hanging all night Unbolt the door, unfold 
re-pose the shutters, and see the men unyoke the 
un-bolt oxen, and turn them into the farm-yard 
un-fold 

un-dose un-yoke up-hold 



4LSa. The sound of o in note is represented by oa, ow, ough. 

ap-proach Help me unload my cart. Do not fear 

en-croadi to encroach, hut approach boldly. jNTo 

re-proach one can reproach you for what you pro- 

un-load pose to do. Let us bestow something on 

be-stow that poor woman. Although the teacher 

f al-though is strict, he is not stern. 

410* The sound of u in cup is represented by u, o, ou. 



ad-just 

a-dult 

con-duct 

con-struct 

con-suit 

cor-rupt 

de-duct 

dis-cuss 

dis-gust 

in-struct 

in-trust 

mis-judge 

mis-trust 

ob-struct 

re-fond 

re-pulse 



One who is grown up is called an adult. 
Consult the joiner who has to construct 
them how we can adjust them. The dead 
dog was so corrupt as to disgust us. Who 
is to conduct our visitor hither ? Discuss 
the question fully. Perhaps you mis- 
judge; I mistrust them. Those who 
obstruct my way will have a repulse. 
I entrust this sum to your care; remind 
it when I instruct you to do so. Deduct 
your charges from it. He cannot affront 
one so far above him. Confront him, he 
will become meek enough. 



ta-bove 
taf-front 



tbe-come 
tcon-frx>nt 



te-nough 
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SOUND OF C/' IN CUR. 



41T« The Bound of u in cur is represented by u, i. 



ab-surd 

dis-burse 

dis-turb 

con-cur 

in-cur 

re-cur 

re-turn 

un-hurt 

u-surp 

a-8tir 

be-8tir 

af-firm 

con-firm 

The 

a-lert 

as-sert 

a-vert 

a-verse 

con-cem 

con-fer 

con-verse 

con-vert 

de-fer 

tde-sert* 

fdes-sert 

dis-perse 

ex-ert 

ex-pert 

in-vert 

ob-serve 

oc-cur 

pre-fer 

pre-serve* 

re-fer 

re-serve 

transfer 



You ought not to disburse so large a 
sum, lest you incur debts. We cannot 
concur in anything so absurd as what 
you propose ; so do not disturb us again. 
Things whicli happen over again are said 
to recur. Never usurp the power which 
belongs to others. The boy who fell into 
the brook was unhurt. Betum soon. 
We were astir betimes, and it is well we 
were; for in the danger and confusion all 
had to bestir themselves to escape. He 
must confirm his statement by proof. I 
will neither affirm nor deny it. 

sound of u in cur is represented by e. 

I do not like to play unless you are on 
the alert. As John will not assert the 
truth, confer with his father. After a life 
of crimes, the culprit could .no longer 
avert his fate. Although he was averse 
from the duty, he did not desert his post. 
Let her not defer to converse with her 
pastor, he may take a deep concern, and 
convert her. We are sometimes allowed 
dessert. The draught will disperse all my 
papers. If you do not exert yourself, you 
cannot become expert. Observe carefully 
all that may occur. If you invert a 6 it 
becomes a 9. Show me how to transfer 
my drawing to another paper. Befer to 
my directions. I did not observe them. 
Mamma prefers to reserve all the pre- 
serves till winter. Are there many phea- 
sants in that preserve? Let us pray to 
God to preserve us from all danger. 
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48. The 
ab-8orb 
ac-co8t 
a-dom 
af-ford 
a-loft 
be-gonef 
corn-port 
con-form 
de-form 
de-plore 
dis-Bolve* 
dis-tort 
di-vorce 
en-dorse 
en-force 
ex-port 
for-lom 
im-port 
in-form 
in-volve 
per-form 
re-form 
re-solve 

480. The 
ex-alt 
fore-wam 
fore-stall 
mis-call 
a- ward 
re-ward 
pa-cha 
dis-course 
all-fours 
ap-plause 
as-saiilt 
be-cause 
ex-haust 



sound of o in for is represented by o. 

ITever accost the aged rudely. If the 
ground do not absorb enough moisture to 
dissolve the salts it contains, it will not 
be adorned with beauty, nor will it afford 
food to man. Begone aloft, there learn to 
comport yourseK with respect to your cap- 
tain, and to conform to orders. Do not 
distort your countenance; if you should 
deform yourself, you would deplore it all 
your life. How many wives did Henry 
the Eighth divorce ? Unless you endorse 
the bill, you cannot enforce payment of 
it. The English import raw cotton, and 
export it when wrought. Inform me 
whether they perform what they have ' 
promised. Beform your course ; restore 
what you have wrongly taken, though this 
course involve some pain. Does the sun 
revolve around the earth 1 The mouse sat 
forlorn in the trap. The slaves resolve to 
revolt against their masters. 



re-store 



re-volt 



re-volve 



sound of o in for is represented by a, ou, au« 

The Turkish pacha will reward and 
exalt his preserver. A law was passed to 
forewarn all not to forestall the corn- 
market. What was the award of the 
umpire 1 Stand up to make your speech; 
who ever heard an orator discourse on all- 
fours P Only think of applause to him! 
None but the most untaught could approve 
of it. They deferred the assault because 
they feared to exhaust their force. How 
many of the fowls are still uncaught P 

on-caught un-taoght 



le 
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SOUND OF U IN CUBE. 



4II* The loimd of oo in moon is repreflented by oo. 

a-loof We had better keep aloof firom tliat 

ba-boon buflbon, he acts like a baboon, in spite of 
buf-foon reproof. The silkworm's cocoon is the 
co-coon most useful product of insect labour. A 
fes-toon cocoon contains man;y] yards of silk aU in 
pon-toon one thread. Unhook the festoox? of the 
sa-loon curtain. Now, boys, halloo as loud as you 
bam-boo can. The ship's saloon has a very hand- 
hal-loo some carpet. The soldiers crossed the river 
Hin-doo by a pontoon bridge. In the East they 
sham-poo shampoo the whole body, not the head 
tat-too only, as here. To tattoo is to cut or prick 
re-proof figures on the skin. The bamboo is a 
un-hook large grass, which grows to the height of 
sixty feet ; it is used by the Hindoos for 
poles and waterpipes, for the building of 
houses and bridges, for the masts of ships, 
and many other purposes. 



4:Oa. The sound of oo in moon is represented by o, on, oe, 
11, ui. 

ap-prove No one can approve of your course; 

dis-prove unless you improve when we reprove you, 

im-prove we must remove you from the school; 

re-prove this may undo all that has been done, 

re-move Although I cannot disprove what you say, 

iin-do I do not believe it. What an uncouth 

fun-couth figure in the barouche ; he is fitter for an 

fba-rouche Indian canoe. I assure you the ice is 

fca-noe dangerous. We will peruse the history of 

as-sure the Lord of Misrule. After pe-ru-sal wo 

in-sure can judge whether it is untrue. A new 

mis-rule soldier is called a recruit. We recruit 

pe-ruse lost strength by rest and change as well as 

un-glue by food. Damp will unglue the boards, 

un-true If you cannot insure success, you can do 

re-cmit* better, you can deserve it. 
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50. The 
ac-ciise 
a-miise 
con-fuse 
ex-ciise 
al-lude 
as-8um^ 
com-pute 
con-fate 
con-snme 
de-lude 
de-mure 
dis-pute 
e-lude 
en-dnre 
im-bue 
en-sue 
ex-dude 



floimd of u in oube is represented by u, ue, ui. 

Do not allude to what you accuse him 
of. How shall we amuse ourselves in the 
winter? Do not assume the right to 
confute your parents. You wiU only con- 
fuse yourself. Try to compute the number, 
and do not consume time in trying to 
delude any one by such a dispute. When 
puss sits still, how demure she looks! 
There is nothing amusing in that story. 
When he can endure their company no 
longer, he will elude their search, whatever 
may ensue. We cannot excuse one who 
is imbued with impure thoughts ; we must 
exclude him We do not include all in 
the charge which we impute to one boy. 



im-pute in-dude im-pute 

in-fiise Inure yourself to hard work; infose 

re-fuse energy into it, it will mature your strength, 

trans-fuse if you do not misuse your powers. The 

mis-use lines are obscure but they seem to form an 

ob-tuse obtuse angle. As there is a rule to pre- 

pro-fuse elude the use of perfume there, let no one 

in-ure presume to procure any. Be as profuse 

ma-ture of it as you please elsewhere. Whatever be 

ob-scure your pursuit, never refuse to be active and 

per-fume careful. Do not rebuke the poor boy for 

pre-clude leaving the door open, the latch is not 

pre-sume secure. Can you reduce pence to pounds 1 

pro-cure A soldier puts his hand to his cap, or 

re-buke raises his gun, as a salute to his officer, 

re-duce Surgeons sometimes transAise blood &om 

sa-lute one person to another. Undue haste makes 

8e-<;ure one slow. Will a cat pursue a hare ? Who 

pur-sue joined in the pursuit of the cat ? 
pur-suit 
un-due 
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SOUND OF OU m POUT. 



51* The sound of oi in join is represented by oi, oy. 



a-noint 

ap-point 

a- void 

dis-join 

re-join 

pur-loin 

re-coil 

re-joice 

an-noy 

de-coy 

de-8troy 

em-ploy 

en-joy 



Whom shall we appoint captain of the 
football club ) Avoid quarrels. John says 
he can rejoin the glass he broke, so that no 
one can disjoin it. How he does rejoice 
oyer it ! A cannon will recoil when it is 
fired. To anoint is to put oil on. Bird- 
catchers employ a tame bird to decoy others 
to the net. Enjoy your sport, we will not 
annoy you. The savoy is a winter cab- 
bage. To purloin is to steal things of 
trifling value ; still it is stealing. 

sa-voy 



59* The sound of ou ia pout is represented by ou, ow. 

a-bound When a vessel is aground on a sea-shore 

a-g^round shell-fish abound on the bottom of it. 

al-low The sailors mean to carouse to-night oa 

an-nounce landing. A fox will devour a lamb, 

pro-nounce Swallows announce the return of spring, 

ca-rouse I hope the chemist who has to compound 

com-pound* the mixture will not miscount the drops, 

ex-pound Try to pronounce words clearly. Tho 

con-found noise confounds all we say. Only a 

de-vour devout man should expound the Bible, 

de-vout In some countries parents make little 

en-dow children espouse each other, and endow 

es-pouse the little bride with money. If you fall 

im-pound oiGf your donkey, dare you remount hinxl 

mis-count Do not let him stray, or the farmer may 

re-mount impound him. That unbound book is 

sur-round dull throughout. How many trees 8ujr> 
tthrough-out round your house? These apples are all 

un-bound unsound, l^ow we have done, allow m.e 

un-sound to say, Good-bye! ^ 

J. * W. Bon, PrinteM, U, Barthotooww Oom^ Lonaon. 
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